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Paine Farmer. 
~seoders of stock should not overlook 
the fact this winter weather that cheap 
mn goes well with cold-weather feeding. 
corn § 


best single food grain we have 
heat in the animal. 


——— 


In speaking of Grange resolutions 
t State Grange annual meetings 


It is the 
for sustaining 


passed a 
the Mirror and Farmer suggestively rea- 
sons, “If resolutions were final what 
sweeping changes would come over State 
institutions.” 


—— 
Delaware county, New York, is a cele- 
brated dairy sectiog. The exceptionally 
severe drought of last summer cut off 
the supply of fodder. In the last three 
months of the year it is said that at least 
1000 cows and heifers, a8 a@ consequence, 
were sold out from the county. Several 
car loads of these cows came to Maine, 
and they were good cows, too. 


Valancey E. Fuller, one of the highest 
quthorities in the management of Jersey 
stock, says in a recent communication to 
the Jersey Bulletin, that he is one of those 
who believes that it is absolutely nec- 
esary for the maintenance of the high- 
eat degree of health in dairy stock, that 
itnot ovly be kept in well ventilated 
stables and be let out for fresh air, but 
that for thesummer at least they be given 
free access to pasture, with its conse- 

quent and beneficial and forced exercise. 

Wearegid to note so well known an 

authority is outspoken in faver of fresh 

airand exercise. It is a position the 

Farmer has all the while held and vigor- 

ously advocated. 


@nass AS A LEADING FODDER CROP. 


Professor Sanborn, in arguing for a 
rotation of fodder crops as the greater 
farm economy, admits that a pound of 
nutrition in grass costs less than in other 
crops. But he goes on to say that ‘‘a 
New England farmer who has based his 
observations on hay, and built on this 
foundation, averages but the merest 
fnetion overaton to the acre.’”’ And 
heputs this down as “the zenith of his 
results by this system.” 

Now, we submit that such a represen- 
tution is hardly fair to the grass crop. 
The ton to the acre grass production is 
the result of the let-alone system, and 
can hardly be set down as farming for 
the grass crop; while the rotation he 
ulvocates, and which, if intelligently 
conducted, will result in more stock 
food to the acre than the ton of hay 
umed, is an up-and-at-it system of 
work. The two methods can hardly be 
st down in comparison, and certainly 
itis unfair to place the results of the 
utivity, enterprise and good judgment 
required on the one hand in comparison 
vith the neglect, indifference and in- 
ution on the other, and then credit the 
kind and bounty of the crops as the rea- 
‘nof the results. There never can be 
May question but land persistently and 
intelligently worked will produce more 
stock food than land let alone. 

Passing by for the moment the ad- 
‘antages of rotation, we claim that fre- 
quent _working of the soil, with the 
Pertilization required and usually given 
pAasystem of rotation of crops, if ap- 
plied to grass will easily result in a pro- 
fuction of much more than a ton to the 
teofhay. And we claim further, that 
under this more intensive work hay would 
till maintain its place as the lower cost 
wile. We are aware that data on 
Putt working of the soil and in- 
“"eculture for the grass crop are not 
‘ty,ani that few farmers have yet 
om om can be done with the crop 
gg 4 system, yet the experience 

Confirms the claims we make. 
— economy of the grass crop is 
a appreciated, .nor is the 

® which it can be carried general- 

Y tealized, 

The theory of rotation of crops we 

~ = and know full well that it is 

- tin practice. At the same time 
alieeh the question whether it is not 
cae le with equal force in the pro- 
ith cr. ee and the grasses, as 
De aie r variety of fodder crops. 
‘os mame has led us toa higher 

~~ n of hay as an economical 
ines _ only when grown under 
iberal fm ods, but also whep given 

zation and high culture. 
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FANCY’S HARRY 7th, 24886. 


Thi 
— bull was selected by his owner 
wh herd of Dr. Morrow & Son, 
. ville, Tenn., as the best calf by his 
erly herd. He is by Fancy’s 
* = Sire of 27 tested cows, and 
‘" Ruby Torment 32988, test, 20 Ibs., 
* three years of age. She is one 
te best daughters of the famous 
“er bull Tormentor, which has $4 
Sted daughters, 
, ‘ney’s Harry 
', 18a9 


7th was dropped Nov. 
te aps is nearly a beautiful solid 
joke s white Switch. He is a bull 
tich oan” and marvelously rich, 
‘is on ity he unerringly imparts to 
ay by tag : As a sire he is the peer of 
* "Ul in New England. In evidence 


sony claim, will say that he has 
™ , ‘ix tested daughters; five of 
Doe oe’ *WO-year-olds with first calf 

of them » 


. 4 Won the silver cup at our 
te Fair this fall, making .76 of a 
of butter fat from her morning’s 








milk, on Thursday, which is equal to 
114 lbs. of butter. 

Mr. A. T. Dempry of Columbus, O., 
in his letter of Dec. 30, says: “I have 
been in the business for a long time, and 
have handled hundreds of Jerseys, and 


am familiar with all the leading strains, ; 


and with knowledge I would rather 
have ason of Fancy’s Harry than any 
bull I know of. Judge Bradbury, one 
of the largest breeders of this State, is 
also of the same opinion. I have never 
in all my experience had a bull that 
would put the richness and finish on his 
get as my son of Fancy’s Harry.” 

Fancy’s Harry 7th is undoubtedly the 
best son of Fancy’s Harry living. His 
picture appears on this page. 





OUR DAIRY INTERESTS. 


Il. 
Maine Creamery Butter. 

Creameries are now well established 
in nearly every considerable dairy sec- 
tion of our State. In factitis as well 
as settled, and is being so accepted by 
all hands, that the principal butter 
making business among us is to be car- 
ried on through associated work. 
Wherever among a community of dairy- 
men these creameries have been es- 
tablished and well conducted, experience 
has shown that all the dairymen of the 
locality very soon discontinue their 
private work and drop into the patron- 
age of the creameries. No further argu- 
ments, therefore, are now called for in 
support of this system of carrying on 
dairy work. It only now remains to 
improve its methods. 

It costs no more to make good butter 
than it does to make the inferior article. 
It is simply a matter of methods—the 
one wrong and the other in conformity 
to the well known requirements of the 
case. But it does make a wide differ- 
ence in the price of the article on the 
market, and therefore to the profits of 
the business with the dairyman making 
the milk, whether a choice or an in- 
ferior article is made. We alluded last 
week to the subordinate standing of 
Maine creamery butter on the market. 
There is a cause for this, and the sooner 
our dairymen and creamery managers 
set about correcting its defects, just that 
much sooner will they be reaping the 
advantages that always come from a 
high grade article. It is simply and 
only an improvement in methods. 

Maine creamery proprietors and man- 
agers in the introductory stages of the 
business among us started out with 
their work, all the time having in view 
the increase of the business, and shaping 
that work to entice patrons into its 
patronage. A certain round of methods 
and practices was established, and a 
product turned out that then stood 
passably well on the market, and was at 
least a great improvement in many re- 
spects over much of the private dairy 
product then offered to consumers, 
Operators at the factories were employed 
who succeeded in turning off that class 
of butter with tolerable uniformity. 
Thus the business started well, and to- 
day is fully established among us. 

The introductory stages of the busi- 
ness have now passed by. Itisno longer 
necessary to work for the favor and the 
good will of the individual dairyman, 
with a view to his patronage. Any 
needed requirements can now be exacted 
without fear of breaking down the enter- 
prise. The work has been running on 
all these years much after the manner 
and the methods of its introduction, and 
apparently satisfied with the past results. 
It is now, we believe, quite time that 
efforts be put forth for the improvement 
of the product. Other sections longer in 
the business have been doing this, and 
have got ahead of our standard. While 
our creameries have been resting satis- 
fied with the ordinary work they learned 
years ago, others have been progressing 
till they are now ahead in the quality of 
the product made, and our butter is left 
in the rear. This need not beso. Some 
of our creameries have seen the situation 
and are putting in efforts at improve- 
ment, and with commendable success. 
Others need to follow suit. 

The first step toward improving the 
quality of Maine butter is better work at 
the factory. The popular thing has been 
to charge all defects to the farmer who 
makes the milk. When the butter turned 
out has been found defective and off 
flavor in any degree, an array of charges 
of filthy stables, careless milkers, foul 
odors and unclean milk have been 
paraded against the farmer as the cause 
of all such work, and so frequently has 
this been rehearsed in dairy lectures and 
by popular writers that no doubt many 
of those who listen and read and have no 
other means of information, actually 
have come to believe the charges true. 
We admit the necessity for cleanliness 
and care at the farm. Of course it is 
necessary. But from wide cpportunities 
for observation on both sides of this 
problem, we have been forced to the con- 
clusion that to-day among the dairymen 
of Maine the work at the farms is better 
conducted than is that at the factories. 
We are aware that this is “talking back,” 
and is radically different from what has 
heretofore been heard. But Maine butter 
will not be greatly improved till a higher 
skill and a more intelligent care is -put 
into the factory work. Farmers alone 
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side of dairy work, as affecting the qual- 
ity of the product, is the less important 


chiefly due to defective work after the 
milk has passed through the farmer’s 
strainer. Besides, there is not a require- 
ment necessary to good practice, but our 
dairymen will readily conform to when 
the management at the factory exacts it. 

Too many of the butter makers at the 
creameries learned what they know of 
the work in a routine way, and have 
made little if any further progress 
towards a mastery of the business. 
They have never taken nor have been 
given, for the benefit of the work they 
are doing, opportunities for a compari- 
son of their work, or of the product they 
are turning out, with that of others. 
Their own work is all the standard they 
know anything about. They have never 
been seen—very few of them—at dairy 
conventions or butter exhibitions. Un- 
der these narrow, contracted conditions 
it is a rare occurrence that a maker 
develops into an expert. 

But aside from incompetent workmen, 
much inferior butter results from old 
cream. This again is chargeable to the 
factory management. No cream need 
be handled that is not new and sweet, 
unless the parties in authority elect to 
do so. Butter that will suit a critical 
market and command a top price is 
never made out of old cream. The de- 
mand now is for butter made as prompt- 
ly as it is practicable to carry the cream 
ort the necessary preparatory 
hanges. We have creameries in the 
State taking in cream a week old. A 
choice article of butter cannot be made 
from cream of this kind. Such stale 
cream drags down the quality of all that 
it comes in contact with, and detracts 
from the price of butter made from it in 
proportion. This is one of the defects 
of creamery practice that cannot be too 
soon corrected. If a choice article of 
butter is to result, no cream should be 
taken in that is over two days from the 
cow, and if but aday old it will be all 
the better. 
Insufficient work at the creamery and 
old cream are the two leading causes that 
are dragging down the quality of Maine 
butter at the present time. Both of 
these causes are easily controlled, and 
the sooner the remedies are applied the 
better it will be for all concerned. There 
are other minor matters that of course 
need looking after, but they are all sub- 
ordinate to the two conditions named. 
We are glad to be able to say that we 
have some butter makers in the State 
who are trying to make choice butter. 
Rapid progress has been made by them 
in this direction in the last two years. 
This goes to confirm the claim we make 
of a need of improvement, and further 
that advancement is easily within reach 
when the proper effort is put forth. 





DEDICATION OF NORLAND GRANGE HALL. 


Another hall has been added to the 
grand list of Grange edifices going up 
all over the State, and giving testimony 
to the zeal with which the people of the 
farming towns are taking hold of the 
work of self improvement as instituted 
by the Grange. Norland Grange, No. 
319, was organized less than two years 
ago, in the strictly farming section of 
the town of East Livermore. Since that 
time it has not only schooled its mem- 
bers to a high degree of merit in Grange 
work, but has increased its numbers up 
to one hundred and eleven, and built an 
elegant new hall, complete in its outfit, 
and one of the best in the State, for its 
use. A record more creditable to the 
energy and perseverance of a farming 
community is not to be found in the 
history of the Grange in the State; and 
when it is considered how hard it was 
but a few years ago for farmers to work 
together for a common interest, this 
may be set down as striking proof of the 
great change being wrought in our rural 
communities. 

The structure is built new from founda- 
tion, is 32x60 feet, two stories, with a 
basement for horses, hall and needed 
ante-rooms on the upper floor, and 
dining room and kitchen below. The 
dining room is roomy, light and inviting, 
with seating room for 140 guests. The 





never can do it. In fact, the farmers’ 


interior above and below is fully com- 
. 





pleted, finished throughout in hard pine 
sheathing. A. D. Cole, Lewis Leavitt 


factor of the problem. Poor butter is | and Edwin Dyke were the building com- 


mittee. C. F. Roberts was the builder. 
The cost of the structure was about 
$2500. A great deal of labor was given 
by the different members, some indi- 
viduals giving as many as sixty days. 
Only a trifling debt is left outstanding. 
The effect of this unity of effort fora 
common purpose is already perceptible 
in town, bringing together the people 
and breaking down political and re- 
ligious prejudices, thereby cultivating a 
community of feeling throughout the 
town and among all classes. 

This hall was formally dedicated to 
the service of the Grange on .Thursday 
of last week. Invitations were sent out 
tu the neighboring Granges and to in- 
dividuals who have been prominent in 
Grange work, and a goodly number 
responded. Past State Master D. H. 
Thing of Starling Grange, Kennebec 
county, with a delegation of associate 
members; W. W. Rose, Master of Canton 
Grange, wife, and several other mem- 
bers from Oxford county; Past Master 
R. D. Leavitt, wife, and others of Turner 
Grange, and Eli Hodgkins, Master of 
Greene Grange, and wife, from Andro- 
scoggin county, were present. A goodly 
number of the citizens of the town, not 
yet affiliated with the order, were also 
present to witness the ceremony. 

A. D. Cole was master of ceremonies 
for the day. State Lecturer, W. W. 
Stetson, performed the dedicatory ser- 
vice in behalf of the State Grange. Mas- 
ter C. B. Knapp, L. H. Ayer, Overseer, 
J. Pike, Chaplain, and the lady officers, 
Mrs. C. B. Knapp, Ceres, Mrs. L. H. 
Ayer, Pomona, and Miss Ella Ford, 
Flora, assisted in the ceremony. Every 
part was performed in admirable order, 
and much to the credit of those whose 
duty called them to the place. The 
Grange choir, also having a part in the 
ceremony, and performing it with equal 
credit to themselves, was made up ef 
Carol Wyman, tenor, leader; Mrs. Wy- 
man, organist; Mrs. E. M. Folsom, 
soprano; A. D. Cole, bass, and Mrs. 
B. B. Blanchard, alto. 

The dedicatory service over, all hands 
were invited to the dining hall, where 
an elegant spread, as inviting in its dis- 
play as it was bountiful in supply, was 
promptly served. 

The afternoon exercises were opened 
by a fine selection by the choir, after 
which the following address of welcome 
to the visiting friends was pronounced: 
A Greeting, by Mra. F. M. Drury, Liver- 

more Centre. 

To our guests, one and all, we a welcome ex- 
tend; 

Our hall is now open to patron and friend. 

We are happy to meet you, to greet you all 
here, 

And we wish to all present a hearty good 
cheer. 

As brothers and sisters in friendship we meet, 

In fraternity’s name each other to greet, 

And joy fills each heart with unlimited sway, 

While we welcome you thrice to our new 
home to-day. 

With love in our hearts, and good will toward 
all, 

We have met here to-day to christen our hall, 

And we’re happy and pleased that so many 
have come 

To meet with us here in our pleasant new 


home; 
For we're beings as social as birds of a feather, 


And are happy each moment we spend here 
together. 

For instruction we meet, for self-culture 
unite, 


For wisdom and knowledge to lead us aright, 

And in chaste conversation, with laughter 
and glee, 

Enjoy the true pleasures of good company. 

Here spring the sweet thoughts that forever 
endure, 

The kind and the noble, the elegant, pure; 

A true “band of hope” in a realm of our own, 

We enjoy here together all the blessings of 
home 

And no spot on the face of this universe 
range 

Is so dear to our hearts as our own cherished 
Grange. 

We seek from without other pleasures in 
vain— 

Like the dove we return toour own home 
again. 

Let the storms reign without, and the pierc- 
ing winds blow, 

Let old Ice King scatter the frosts and the 
snow, 

Let him marshal his hosts round each win- 
dow and door, 

Weare happy within ’mid the pleasures in 
store. 

Let the sisters of song in sweet music unite, 

To shed o’er our circle its charming delight. 

For music hath charms which the heart can 


| While its influence sweet o’er our spirits doth 
steal ; 

| And hope fills each heart, and joy fills each 
breast 

With thanks unto Him who our lives has so 
blest, 

That in health, strength and love He permits 
us to live, 

And guides us aright our counsels to give. 

Let us each unto Him our deep homage pay, 

While assembled together on this festal day. 


Brothers and Sisters, we bring to you here 

The love of our hearts, and our wishes most 
dear. 

As time passes on may your blessings in- 
crease, 

Your lives each be crowned with plenty and 
peace. 

May every season new beauties unfold, 

Until we enter that city whose streets are of 


gold. 

On each and all may God’s blessings de- 
scend, 

And abide with you ever till life’s journey 
shall end. 


A brief response to this welcome was 
given by Z. A. Gilbert, Past Master of 
Turner Grange, in behalf of himself and 
those who had come with him to enjoy 
the day and the occasion. He congratu- 
lated Norland Grange over the success 
that had crowned their efforts, and com- 
| plimented on the completion of one of 
| the best Grange halls in the State, and 
which would remain an enduring monu- 
ment to their faith, zeal aud _perse- 
verance. On the altar, this day erected, 
fair hands had placed emblems of beauty, 
fruitage and bounty, symbolizing the 
beauty of united effort, the fruitage of 
good works and the bounty that rewards 
the faithful laborer. Not only in his 
own behalf and those present with him, 
but also in behalf of the 18,000 associate 
members of the order in the State, he 
congratulated them on their success in 
providing themselves an elegant home 
for the Grange. 

A violin solo, by little Carrie Nash of 
Lewiston, twelve years old, was then 
introduced, and was heartily applauded. 

State Lecturer Stetson then followed 
with an address appropriate to the oc- 
casion, and well enjoyed by all. 

Other exercises followed, and an en- 
tertainment was arranged for the even- 
ing. 





FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Secretary McKeen of the Board of Ag- 
riculture has holden three of the most 
successful institutes ever held in York 
county. This is owing partly to the 
efforts of the member of the board from 
that county, Mr. Straw, and partly be- 
cause of the excellent way of the Secre- 
tary in advertising. 

The first was at North Berwick. In 
the morning but few were in attendance. 
It was something of a novelty to the peo- 
ple there, this being the first of the kind 
ever holden in this locality, but with the 
aid of Judge Hobbs, Daniel Hurd and 
others this was thought a good beginning. 
Saco was the next appointment. A|! 
crowded house morning, afternoon and 
evening, with a sumptuous picnic dinner 
thrown in, was very gratifying to the 
speakers, The third and last meeting 
was holden in Cornish with Grange Hall 
crowded to its utmost capacity, m@rning 
and afternoon. Owing to scanty room 
in Grange Hall, it was thought best to 
secure Union Hall for the evening lec- 
ture. The adjoining towns were well 
represented, about three hundred and 
fifty being present. Secretary McKeen 
with his long experience in the dairy 
business has but few if any superiors on 
the subject. He is an interesting speak- 
er. Mr. Whittier’s subject was orchard- 
ing; he has been fifty years in the busi- 
ness, and owns the largest orchard in 
the U. S., eighty acres. By honest deal- 
ing he is able to get from fifty to one 
hundred per cent. more than ordinary 
dealers. 

Prof. F. L. Harvey of the Experiment 
Station at Orono, lectured in the evening 
on “Injurious Insects and the most 
Harmful weeds.” The Prof. has plates 
and specimens with which to illustrate 
his lecture. Although he had been 
speaking nearly two hours, yet at the 
close all were ready to stay a little longer. ! 
Another institute will be holden at New- 
port or Maplewood in the near future. 





Hon. Fred Atwood sends us a fine pic- 
ture of the buildings and grounds of the 
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Maine State College. 


Communications. 


For the Maine Farmer 


MEETING OF THE WESTERN NEW YORE 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





REPORTED BY W. M. MUNSON, 


The forty-first annual meeting of the 
Western New York Horticultural Society 
was held in Rochester, N. Y., Jan. 22d 
and 23d. Invluding as it does in its list of 
members most of the leading fruit grow- 
ers and nurserymen of Central and 
Western New York, and many from 
adjacent States and from Canada, this 
society has well earned its position in 
the front rank of the pomological so- 
cieties of America. 

President's Address. 

President Barry, in his annual address, 
paid a well deserved tribute to the found- 
ers of the society, and to those who have 
so faithfully and energetically supported 
it, and put in practice in their own work 
the precepts here laid down. The im- 
portance of thorough tillage and of 
underdraining was dwelt upon at some 
length. Competition is at present s0 
sharp that land owners are forced to 
exercise economy in mavagement, and 
every foot of land should be made pro- 
ductive. Drouth and excessive moisture 
must alike be guarded against, and in 
both cases land provided with a good 
system of underdrains has the advan- 
tage. 

A common error is to ship fruit at the 
time of harvesting. While in many cases 
this practice is unavoidable, much high- 
er prices would often be realized if the 
product could be held in store for two 
or three weeks till the glut in the market 
has passed. A cold air house, built in 
the side of an embankment, might be 
cheaply constructed, and once used 
would be considered indispensable. 
Several growers might unite in building 
a storage house at the railroad station, 
and thus divide the expense. 

The important subject of fertilizers 
was discussed at some length. Stable 


is very expensive. Unleached wood 
ashes, ground bone and potash salts are 
less expensive than the stable manure, 
and are to be preferred for bearing trees. 
“A peck to a half bushel of ashes to the 
bearing tree is about the amount need- 
ed; two to four pounds of ground bone, 
or one or two pounds of potash salts.”’ 

We often expect too much from old 
orchards which have already paid for 
themselves many times over, and have 
outlived their usefulness. These ‘‘un- 
sightly, uninteresting and unpr >fitable 
objects should be removed and cut up 
into fire wood; in the spring new 
orchards should be planted on well pre- 
pared ground, underdrained and sub- 
soiled.”’ 

A review of the past year shows 
marked advances in the control of insect 
and fungous enemies. While there was 
much loss from the effects of frost and 
drouth, and the outlook for the future 
is in some ways not as bright and 
encouraging as it might be, we should 
realize that the prevailing depression is 
not confined to any one pursuit, but is 
general. ‘‘The cultivator who brings to 
his work intelligence, industry and per- 
severance will overcome all obstacles.”’ 

The Culture of the Dewberry 
Was the subject of a practical and in- 
teresting paper by J. A. Wilcox. There 
are about twelve varieties of this fruit, 
of which the best is Lucretia. The 
plants should be set early in spring, on 
well prepared and well drained soil. 
Set them about three feet by six, and, 
if possible, in a sheltered location. It is 
advisable to train the plants to a three- 
wire trellis, rather than to allow them 
to run over the surface of the ground. 
The chief merit of the dewberry is its 
earliness, the period of ripening being 
ten to fourteen days earlier than that of 
the blackberry. The quality is not quite 
so good as that of the blackberry, nor 
are the plants quite as hardy. 
Insects and Insecticides 

Were discussed by M. V. Slingerland, 
in his report as chairman of the com- 
mittee on entomology. The heavy crop 
of plums in 1894 was followed by a light 
crop and consequent neglect of treat- 
ment in 1895. As aconsequence of this 
neglect, the fruit was badly injured, 
and apples and peaches were often 
attacked by the curculio. 

The canker worm may be held in 
check by spraying with Paris green, but 
bands of printer’s ink, cotton, etce., 
about the tree are also recommended. 
The bud moth is often a serious pest. 
The remedy is to spray twice with Paris 
green before the blossoms open. 

The San José Scale is not known in 
New York west of the Hudson River, 
but its advent in the Eastern States 
arouses the energetic fruit grower. 
Most of New York State is probably out 
of the natural life zone of the insect, so 
the danger of wide-spread trouble so far 
North is not great. But it is well to be 
on the watch. 

Of the more important insecticides, 
arsenate of lead, so largely used by the 
Gypsy Moth Commission of Massachu- 
setts, is valuable for the destruction of 
the elm leaf beetle, or other insects to 
which we wish to give a large dose of 
poison for immediate effect, and where 





Paris green would be injurious to foli- 


manure alone will not produce the best 
results in orchard work; and, besides, it | 


| age; but for ordinary purposes Paris 
green is preferred. 
Paris green which has not been treated 

| with acetic acid—is being tested. It is 

}much cheaper than Paris green, is finer 

jm more easily held in suspension, and 
it is hoped will prove valuable. 


Arsenite of copper— 


Crimson Clover in the Orchard 

| Was the subject of a paper by Geo. T. 
Powell of Ghent. Mr. Powell has seen 
very marked benetit derived from the 
use of crimson clover in renovating old 
}orchards. The plant will grow well 
}even in dry weather and on sandy soil, 
jand in this respect is superior to red 
|clover. Every of cultivated soil 
| covered with crimson clover is greatly 
| benefited, even if the plants are killed 
| in winter. It has been shown that a 
growth of six inches will add nitrogen 
to the soil to the value of $13 per acre, 
If sown in July or early in August, the 
growth of the clover will take up 
moisture, check the growth of the trees, 
and aid in ripening the wood. So, in 
general, crimson clover is of value asa 
winter cover to the soil, as a mulch, and 
asa means of obtaining plant food at 
the cheapest possible cost. 

In the discussion following this paper, 
Mr. Hale of Connecticut, who has used 
crimson clover extensively, pointed out 
the danger of adding too much nitrogen to 
the soil ifthe crop were grown to ma- 
turity. All leguminous crops should be 
used with care in an orchard, and in 
peach orchards no such crop should be 
used. In general, however, he values 
crimson clover very highly, whether it 
lives over winter or not; for in this way, 
as manufacturers, we get raw material 
out of nature, free of cost. 


acre 


Irrigation in Fruit Culture 

Was discussed by Hon. J. H. Hale, South 
Glastonbury, Conn. With us in the 
East, irrigation is of less importance 
than it is in the West, but after several 
years experience Mr. Hale regards irri- 
gation as essential to the highest suc- 
We cannot afford to take the risk 
| of failure. Small fruits consist mainly 
|of water, which inthe natural state is 


cess. 





worth a few cents per barrel, but as thus 
transformed, several dollars. An experi- 
the showed an in- 
creased yield of 150 per cent. as a result 
of irrigating part of a field of straw- 
berries. The average price of the fruit 
from the irrigated plot was 11 cents, and 
from the rest of the field 9 cents; so that 
the ram and the distributing apparatus 
were paid for the first year. 

In no case is it advisable to depend on 
a windmill for irrigating purposes. 
Raise the water to reservoirs by means 
of steam pumps or hydraulic rams. 
Carry the distributing mains over the 
highest parts of the field and have hy- 
drants at frequent intervals. Be sure 
and provide foran abundant supply of 
water, as 27,000 gallons are required to 
provide a depth of one inch per acre. 
Mr. Hale believes that if water is prop- 
erly handled it will pay at least 25 to 30 
per cent. on the cost of the outfit every 
year. 

In the discussion following, Mr. Pierce 
of Ohio pointed out the danger from ap- 
plying water just before a heavy rain, 
thus drowning the plants. But as shown 
by Prof. Roberts of Cornell University, 
this danger would be averted by a 
thorough system of underdrains—such 
as most fruit plantations should have. 
Mr. Morrill of Michigan had observed 
no benefit from applying water to peach- 
es, while cherries, pears and plums were 
saved in the dry, sandy lands of Allegan 
county. Mr. Hale had seen an increase 
of 40 per cent. ina peach crop, as a re- 
sult of irrigation, in Connecticut, and is 
not afraid of trees which hold their 
leaves late in the season. Trees that 
bear heavy crops of fruit will ripen 
their wood even if leaves are not dropped 
early. 


ment past season 


New and Little Known Fruits 

Were described by Prof. S. A. Beach of 
the State Experiment Station at Geneva. 
Of the apples tested at the station, many 
of the Russian and German varieties 
have been found unworthy of dissemina- 
tion in Western New York. Some, how- 
ever, as White Pigeon, English Pippin, 
Magog Redstreak, Litooka, and some 
others, deserve further trial; while 
Longfield, Tetofsky, Switzer, Yellow 
Transparent, Oldenburg, and a few 
others, are considered worthy. Several 
varieties of American origin were named 
as worthy of attention. Among these are 
Dickinson, (a seedling of Bellefleur), 
Gideon (!), Lankford, North Western 
Greening, Peter, Rome Beauty, Sharp, 
Stump, and Sutton Beauty. 

The Russian apricots are hardier and 
longer lived than are the other apricots, 
but are inferior in quality and appear- 
ance, and cannot be recommended for 
general planting. 

Of the newer currants Eclipse, Prince 
Albert, Red Cross, Wilder, Marvin's 
Seedling, White Versaillaise and White 
Imperial are good, or promising. Ruby 
Castle is apparently the same as Raby 
Castle, under which name Victoria is 
often known in Canada. 

The New Strawberry Culture 
Was the topic discussed by L. J. Farmer 
of Pulaski, N.Y. The method described 
consists essentially in setting the plants 
very close together in trenches about the 
first of April, instead of setting them at 
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Choice Miscellany. 


THE DEAREST ONE. 


“ She was of that better clay, 
Which gently treads this earthly stage.” 
: Mother. 

In line or language there is no other 

Word that tells so clear a story 

Of tife and love and living glory, 
Like that sweet word, 
So often heard, 

And yet so little known, 

Until into our soul-life grown, 
As that which names the precious one, 
Who only knows her duty done, 

When she has folded to her breast 
Her offspring for a longed-for rest; 
She, who has fought the prize to win, 
For a noble life and an entering in 
Through the gates of Heaven, 
By promise given, 
Of yielded life for life, of love for love, 
For bringing blessings from above, 
Lifting her offerings up on high, 
Ready for them to do and die; 
And this brief verse 
Would fain rehearse 
The virtues and the modest worth 
Of the dearest one in all the earth, 
Mother. 
—Good Housekeeping. 





























PSYCOGRAPHY. 


Some New Notions on Making the Invia- 
ble Visible. 

A new and terrible science is dawn- 
ing on a bedeviled and over-instructed 
world. It is called, or to be called, psy- 
cography, end it deals with the record- 
ing of thought on photographic plates. 
It seems to be pretty clear that the 
retina of the eye retains for some short 
time the image last impressed upon it, 
and that a photograph of the eye will 
reproduce this image. It is said that 
iu France a man has been convicted of 
raurder on the evidence of a photograph 
ci his eyes, on which was impressed the 
image of the victim at the moment of 
death; but I confess I am rather skep- 
tical about this story. However, as- 
suming it to be true, if Mr. Ingles 
Rogers has not gone wildly wrong, it 
does not follow that the supposed as- 
sassin was guilty of the crime of which 
he was convicted. 

This gentleman, well known as a 
savant in all that relates to photogra- 
ply, discovered that by staring hard 
at an undeveloped plate in adark room, 
and thinking deeply all the time, he 
could produce on it “a curious figure, of 
no particular shape.” This set him to 
thinking very deeply, and it occurred 
to him that if he allowed his thoughts 
to dwell on some particular object, he 
might obtain something more than a 
shapeless image on a plate. He sat 
down, therefore, and thought about a 
shilling until, after three-quarters of 
an hourof it, hewentnearly mad. When 
he came to develop his plate, he found 
on it something that distantly suggest- 
ed either a coin or the sun rising in a 
fog (according to the taste and fancy 
of the beholder); and this success en- 
couraged him to further experiments. 

In the presence of three other ex- 
perts who certify to the absence of all 
trickery in the experiment, he fixed his 
mind intently on an imaginary postage 
stamp, and sat down for 20 minutes be- 
fore a plate taken out. of a packet just 
sent by the dealer. What the result was 
may be seen in the Amateur Photog- 
rapher. On the dark plate are two 
disks of what looks like white vapor, 
and in the middle of the disks two ob- 
long figures, with a head faintly out- 
lined on each. It cannot be said that 
the resemblance to stamps is exact; 
but the figures undoubtedly look more 
like stamps than anything else. 

The good faith of Mr. Rogers I cannot 
doubt. -If he has not been misled, he 
has stumbled on one of the most won- 
derful discoveries ever made. If a poet 
can thus give to airy nothings a local 
habitation in a sense that even Shakes- 
peare never dreamed of, may not we 
be on the verge of finding out what 
thought is, and and having the key to 
the mystery of consciousness? Buteven 
when we hold that key, shall we be any 
nearer to the knowledge of the secret 

of the universe ?—London Realm. 

































































































STRUGGLES OF GENIUS. 


Accidents in the Editor’s Experience— 
Simplicity of Greatness. 

The praises of the robust indepen- 
dence of genius look well in print and 
roll nicely from the tongue; but the 
genius must yoke himself with caution 
and wear the bridle of hypocrisy unless’ 
he have the courage to father a deaf 
mute and starve with it. 

It is true that “Thanatopsis” first 
tiied its wings in the consecrated at- 
mosphere of a “standard magazine,” 
but “Thanatopsis” was only a fledge- 
ling at the time. The wings were there, 
but not the broad pinions upon which 
that poem soared into immortality. 

Accidents are not to be escaped, but 
that particular magazine long since 
closed the door upon the possibility of 
another such accident. The history 
of periodical literature affords so few 
like instances that this may not enter 
seriously into the question. 

To say that this is designedly so is 
unfair. The editor isa man of business, 
and he says he is the best friend of bud- 
ding genius. That he is unable, until 
the bud has been pretty well developed 
by the careful hoeing and watering of 
some one else, to decide whether it is 
going to be a Chinese lily or a pansy; 
that he cannot always tell the scream 
of the eagle from the cluck of a 
Brahma hen, or a winged cupid from a 
furniture van, is not his fault, but 
the misfortune of his readers. The 
sun is not the only luminary capable 
of dazzling the eye. 

There is something about a great 
poem or story—it may be its simplicity, 
its directness, its want of “style’—that 
seems to place it beyond the range of 
the “educated” taste. Water is flat and 
insipid after long indulgence in wine; 
a course in grand opera does not al- 
ways enhance appreciation of the sim- 
ple music and sentiment of the ballad; 
humor is dulled by contrast with the 
keen point of wit; the mind keyed up 
to the tension of the psychological puz- 
zle and rhythmical contortion is not in 
the best condition to recognize the 
beauties of the great simple truths of 
life and death.—New Bohemian. 








A HORSE'S PRESENCE OF MIND. 


He Saved His Own Life and That af His 
Driver in Broadway. 

The remarkable presence of mind 
that a horse can display in case of an 
emergency was illustrated the other 
evening at 31st street and Broadway. 
Not only did the equine prove conclu- 
sively to several hundreds of people 
that an animal was capable of saving 
its own life when the necessity present- 
ed itself, but portrayed also to the 
many who saw the act that he could 
Save the life of his master as well. 

South-bound cable car No. 89 of the 
Columbus avenue division was going 


down Broadway at a rapid rate of 
speed. The horse, which was attached 
to a delivery wagon, was going from 
east to west, also at a very rapid gait. 
The driver, who had a companion in 
the person of a boy 12 years old, un- 
mindful of the approach of the car, 
failed to reduce his speed when Broad- 
way was reached. 

Neither the gripman nor the driver 
saw each other until it seemed too late 
to avoid an accident. By this time the 
horse was half way across the east 
track and the car was close upon it. 
The gripman let go his grip and put oi 
the brakes, but the people who wit- 
nessed the sight did not think for a 
moment that either the horse or its 
driver would come out of the accident 
alive, but the horse, with common sense 
which would do credit to many human 
beings, instead of trying to get across 
the track, with the possibility of 
wrecking the wagon and killing its 
occupants, stopped short directly in 
front of the car, reared on its hind legs 
and let the car come on. 

When it was upon him he intelli- 
gently let his front feet down over the 
dashboard and into the car. This done, 
he quickly raised his hind legs on to 
the steps, and after the horse gave a 
short neigh of happiness the car came 
to a standstill and the equine backed 
off. 

The car proceeded on its journey 
downtown and the wagon suffered only 
the breaking of one of its shafts.—N. Y. 
Evening Telegram. 





MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


—A man released from jail in Win- 
ehester, Ind., a few days ago, after 
serving a long term, went straight to 
the railroad station to take a train for 
his home, and in attempting to board 
it fell under the wheels and was killed. 

—Let, Mass., prides itself considera- 
bly ou its spry old people. Mrs. Swan 
celebrated her 103d birthday recently, 
Capt. Norton is 99 years old, Mrs. Har- 
riet Ilinckley is 94 and Mrs. Baker is 
93. Octogenarians are too young to be 
taken seriously there. 

—Something of new record was estab- 
lished by thieves in Adams county, 
Wash., recently. They stole a big barn 
belon,sing to the county auditor, pull- 
ing it down during the night, loading 
it on wagons and hauling it to parts 
unknown. 

—A number of converts walked over 
the shore ice, scrunched through the 
thin edge and waded out into the icy 
sea at Orr’s island, Me., to be baptized 
a few days ago. Even in the middle of 
summer the sea in that region is socold 
that few people bathe in it. 

—A horse which Gen John Morgan 
rode in his famous raid in 1862 died 
near Versailles, Ky., a few days ago. 
Morgan rode the horse into Versailles 
and left it there, taking !nits place afine 
mare. The horse was, when it died, 
more than 37 years old. 

—J. M. Stanley, his wife and young 
son killed four bears on their ranch 
near Ukiah, Cal., one morning recer ‘- 
ly. The largest of the bears weighed 
700 pounds, and there was about as 
much risk as fun in the hunt and fight 
that preceded the slaughter of the 
quariette. The big game is being driven 
far duwn into the valleys in that re- 
gion Ly heavy snow in the mountains. 

—Smelling parties” are the latest 
and swellest diversions in some Maine 
villages this winter. A score or more 
bottles, containing oderous or mai- 
odorous substances, are provided, and 
the contestants are required to deter- 
mine what each bottle contains. ‘lhe 
person making the most correct 
guesses gets the prize. It will be seen 
that this sort of thing offers interesting 
opportunities. 

—-Thirty years ago J. B. Garrison, of 
Plant City, Fla., a machinist, ran a 
small sliver of steel into his right hand 
at the base of the thumb. The wound 
was treated and finaily healed, the doc- 
tor saying that the stee] had been ex- 
pelled. But ever since that time Gar- 
rison has suffered with severe pains 
in his right arm, which he attributed 
to rheumatism. The other week the 
pains became more acute in his right 
shoulder. He went to a doctor, and the 
doctor drew from just under the skin 
of his shoulder the steel sliver that en- 
tered iis hand in 1865. 





HUMOROUS. 


—“The new woman seems: to have 
played her last card. I wonder what 
rext.” “Oh, she'll ask what's trumps, 
I fancy.”—Detroit Tribune. 

—He—“If I could but be installed in 
your heart as—” She—‘My heart is no 
installment house.”—Cinciruati En- 
quirer. 

—“‘Timmins says his last novel is 
bound to make people talk.” “I guess 
so. I fancy they would rather talk than 
read it.”—Indianapolis Journal. 

—Teacher—"So, Georgie, you were 
ramed after George Washington, were 
you?” Young George—“Yes'm; some- 
‘ime after.”"—Roxbury Gazette. 

—Alas, 'tis eighteen ninety-3ix 
And bashful man must falter; 
For woman now with clever tricks 
Will speed him to the altar. 
—Chicago Record. 

—Diner (excitedly)—“Here, waiter, 
there's not a single oyster in this tureen 
of oyster soup.” Waiter (politely)— 
“Yes, m’sieu; but m’sieu must remem- 
ber that he only ordered a half portion. 
The oysters are in the other half.”— 
Vanity. 

—New Chambermaid—“Are there 
really so many mice in the house?” 
Cook—“Of course not. I was deter- 
mined, however, that mistress should 
get a cat. You see, I’ve a voung man 
who calls on me pretty often, and we 
must be able to account in some way for 
the food I give him.”—TIliegende 
Blaetter. 

—Nantucket is famous for auctions. 
They are held in the public square. 
Meat auctions, furniture auctions. 
There are few things one cannot buy 
at auction if one bidesonc’s tiie. When- 
ever an old home is broken up or a resi- 
dent leaves the island, the unwanted 
effects are closed out at auction for 
whatever they will bring. At the last 
one I attended a refrigerator was put 
up. “Too late. The seascu’s over,” 
shouted some one in the crowd. “But 
there'll be another, and perhaps a hot 
one,” said the auctioneer. “But one may 
die before that,” said the other. “Well,” 
replied the auctioneer, “if you die you'll 
be sorry that you hadn’t bought a re- 
trigerator and taken it along with you!” 
—Harper’s Drawer. 








Fighteen Hundred Shots a Minute. 

A Gatling gun has been exhibited at 
Washington which is operated by an 
electric motor, and which fires 1,800 
shots a minute. 





HE WILL NOT DROWN HIMSELF. 


(From the Troy, N. Y., Times.) 


R. W. Edwards of Lansingburgh was 
prostrated by sunstroke during the war, 
and it has entailed on him peculiar and 
serious consequences. At present 
writing Mr. E. is a prominent officer of 
Post Lyon, G. A. R., Cohoes, and a past 
aid de camp on the staff of the com- 
mander-in-chief of ——- Co. In the 
interview with a reporter, he said: 

“T was wounded and sent to the bos- 
pital at Winchester. They sent me 
together with others to Washington—a 
ride of about 100 miles. Having no 
room in the box cars, we were placed, 
face up, on the bottom of flat cars. 
The sun beat down upon our unpro- 
tected heads. When I reached Wash- 
ington I was insensible, and was uncon- 
scious for ten days while in the hos- 
pital. An abscess gathered in my ear 
and broke; it has been gathering and 
breaking ever since. The result of this 
100 mile ride and sunstroke was heart 
disease, nervous prostration, insomnia 
and rheumatism; a completely shattered 
system which gave me no rest night or 
day. Asa last resort I took some Pink 
Pills, and they helped me to a wonder- 
ful degree. My rheumatism is gone, my 
heart failure, dyspepsia, and constipa- 
tion are about gone, and the abscess in 
my ear has stopped discharging, and my 
head feels as clear as a bell, when before 
it felt as though it would burst, and my 
once shattered nervous system is now 
nearly sound. Look at those fingers,” 
Mr. Edwards said; “do they look as if 
there was any rheumatism there?’ He 
moved his fingers rapidly and freely, 
and strode about the room like a young 
boy. “A year ago those fingers were 
gnarled at the joints, and so stiff that 
I could not hold a pen. My knees would 
swell up, and I could not straighten my 
leg out. My joints would squeak when 
I moved them. This is the living truth. 

‘When I came to think that I was 
going to be crippled with rheumatism, 
together with the rest of my ailments, 
I tell you life seemed not worth living. 
I suffered from despondency. I cannot 
begin to tell you,” said Mr. Edwards, 
as he drew a long breath, “what my 
feeling is at present. I think if you 
lifted ten years right off my life, and 
left me prime and vigorous at forty- 
seven, I could feel no Setter, I was an 
old man, and could only drag myself 
painfully about the house. Now I can 
walk off without any trouble. That in 
itself,” continued Mr. Edwards, “‘would 
be sufficient to give me cause for re- 
joicing, but when you come to consider 
that I am no longer what you might 
call nervous, and that my heart is 
apparently nearly healthy, and that I 
can sleep nights, you may realize why I 
may appear to speak in extravagant 
praise of Pink Pills. These pills quiet 
my nerves, take that awful pressure 
from my head, and at the same time 
enrich my blood. There seemed to be 
no circulation in my lower limbs a year 
ago, my legs being cold and clammy at 
times. Now the circulation there is as 
full and as brisk as at any other part of 
my body. I used to be so light-headed 
and dizzy from my nervous disorder that 
I frequently fell while crossing the floor 
of my house. Spring is coming, and I 
never felt better in my life, and I am 
looking forward to a busy season of 
work.” 





Value of the Newspaper. 

Here are some of the remarks made by 
Arthur J. Balfour, at the London news- 
paper society dinner: 

I would rather have newspapers with- 
out a government than government 
without newspapers. 

The newspaper is a great mental cam- 
era which throws a picture of the whole 
world on a single sheet of paper. 

The newspaper is to-day the most po- 
tent of human agencies for the protec- 
tion and advancement of the race. 

I never take up a newspaper without 
finding something I should have deemed 
it a loss not to have seen; never without 
deriving from it instruction and amuse- 
ment. 

For almost all that keeps up in us, 
permanently and effectually, the spirit 
of regard for liberty and the public good, 
we must look to the unshackled and in- 
dependent energies of the press. 

The newspaper is the familiar of all 
men, of all degrees, of all occupations. 
If it teaches, it teaches imperceptibly. 
It has no pompous gown or scholastic 
rod to abash or control, but prepares it- 
self, and is admitted freely and at once 
to a worldwide intimacy with all kinds 
and conditions of people. 

In my judgment of all the machinery 
used in communicating information to 
the public, none is of really more impor- 
tance to the community at large than 
the power of the people to communicate 
by advertisement, and bring the buyer 
and seller together. 





LONG HAIR FOR MUSICIANS. 


"ts Value Practically Illustrated Through 
M. Ysaye. 

“Is long hair an unfailing mark of 
genius?” The answer is: vo, not nec- 
essarily, but it is certainly a mark of 
policy. It does not require any pro- 
found wisdom on the part of a public 
performer to know that it is better to 
be talked about for his ugliness or his 
eccentricity than not to have his per- 
sonality discussed at all, and if a man 
be so unfortunate as to possess a nor- 
mal face and figure, with the average 
number of features and limbs, in what 
quarter must he look for individuality 
save in his hair? 

M. Aime Lachaume, the young 
French pianist who is this year touring 
with Rivarde, and who did the same 
last year with Ysaye, tells how he hap- 
pened this season to bloom out.as one of 
the long-haired brethren. When he 
first came to this country M. Lachaume 
wore his hair in every-day fashion, and 
also cultivated a rather tentative beard. 
Feople heard him play, exclaimed: 
“How unassuming!” went away, and 
forgpt him. Since his conversion, how- 
ever, the same persons cry: “Ilow hid- 
cous! but the man is evidently a gen- 
ius. Bravo!” and they depart. and this 
time do not forget. 

It was Ysaye who brevght this 
change about. Last year, in the course 
of their travels, the two artists found 
themselves in a town somewhere in the 
west. They were sitting in a room to- 
gether, when Ysaye exclaimed: “It’s 
no use, Lachaume, I can’t stand that 
beard of yours any longer; it is too 
ugly, and it must come off!” 

“But, my dear man,” answered the 
alarmed pianist, “I have taken such 
pains to grow that beard; it hus cost me 
years of labor and anxiety; besides, you 
know one must have something dis- 
tinctive about one.” 

“Yes, of course, I know that, but all 
you've got to do is to let your back hair 
grow like mine. And theres no time 
like the present, either, so you just sit 
down in that chair there and we’ll make 
short wark of the business.” 

No sooner said than done. In a few 
seconds Lachaume was sitting trem- 
bling in the chair, while the great 
Ysaye wielded the razor about his de- 
voted chin. 

“In future, my dear boy, use a razor, 
but never scissors, and you are sure to 





become famous.”—London Truth. 





PERSONAL AND LITERARY. 


—Lord Tennyson is going to publish 
in his life of his father a juvenile tale 
called “Mungo, the American,” writ- 
ten by Alfred Tennyson at the age 
of 14. 

—Years ago Albert Wolff and Henri 
Rochefort were the two foremost art 
critics of Paris. The latter has recent- 
ly resumed his work, and his critiques 
appear in Figaro, the journal on which 
he won his spurs. 

—A most impressive monument wiil 
be that of Victor Hugo, to be erected in 
the Paris place that bears his name. 
The pedestal will consist of a huge 
rock roughly hewn out in the form of 
the Isle of Guernsey. 

—Alexandre Dumas’ death makes the 
number of vacant seats in the French 
academy four, the others being those 
of Ferdinand de Lesseps, Pasteur and 
Camille Doucet. The prospect of the 
places being filled with unknown medi- 
ocreties is so great that Alphonse Dau- 
det is being publicly urged to make up 
his differences with the academy and 
become a candidate, and even Zola may 
stand some chance. 

—M. Golowin is about to publish a 
book concerning the late Prince Alex- 
ander of Battenberg, whose confidant 
he was. The author confirms the state- 
ment that a marriage was at one time 
contemplated between the prince and 
a daughter of the late Emperor Fred- 
erick of Germany, but it was opposed 
by Prince Bismarck, who, it is said, 
was afraid to endanger the good under- 
standing between his country and Rus- 
sia. 

—There is much regret at the fact 

that the late Alexandre Dumas ordered 
in his will that all his unpublished man- 
uscripts should be destroyed. Among 
them were two comedies, one of which 
had been read to friends and was pro 
nounced by thema masterpiece. Dumas 
found more and more difficulty as he 
grew older in pleasing himself with his 
work. 
Stowaways usually receive scant 
courtesy from the indignant officers of 
the ships on which they steal passage, 
and usually, too, scant rations and 
plenty of work, with a prospect of jail 
at the end of the trip. A stowaway on 
one of the Pacific steamers, however, on 
a recent trip from Yokohama to Ta- 
coma, received not only the best of 
treatment, but a substantial present of 
money when he left the ship. The ves- 
sel encountered a very heavy storm on 
the voyage, and the stowaway, who was 
working about the deck, distinguished 
himself by great bravery at one of the 
most perilous moments during the 
gale. The officers made up a purse of 
$20 for him to help him on his journey 
ifter he left the ship. 








THE QUEEN AND THE “ORB.” 


How the Brave Girl Suffered Silently at 
the Coronation. 

At the coronation the ceremonies 
lasted more than four hours, and 
throughout the queen played her part 
with wonderful composure. Care, says 
a writer, had been taken to provide a 
crown suitable for her small head, but 
no one had thought about reducing the 
size of the orb which she was required 
to carry in her tiny hand. 

“What am I to do with it?” she asked, 
in concern. 

“Carry it, your majesty, 
Lord John Thynne. 

“AmI? It is very heavy,” the queen 
answered in a _ tone of amazement. 
Tiowever, it was too late for protest, 
and she obeyed the exigencies of the 
situation. 

A worse mistake had been made 
with regard to the ruby coronation 
ring. The jeweler had made it to fit 
her majesty’s little finger, whereas the 
archbishop declared that according to 
the rubric it must be put upon the 
larger finger, and accordingly foreed 
it into that position. The queen bore 
her painfully swelling finger with the 
same heroism that she carried the 
weighty orb. Afterward the finger 
had to be bathed in ice water before the 
ring could be drawn off.—Westminstez 
Budget. 
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The Swiss Pike. 

The name of the Swiss is generally 
identified with the long pike of ‘the 
the 18-foot shaft; and most gallant 
attempts have been made by recent 
writers to prove that this celebrated 
weapon was a Swiss invention and em- 
ployed by the confederates from the 
first. The point, however, is one that 
must remain uncertain, for the earli- 
est mention of the long pike is found 
in an order addressed in 1327 by Count 
Philip of Savoy to the burghers ol 
Turin, and no one can tell whether the 
Savoyards borrowed it from the Swiss 
or the Swiss from the Savoyards. The 
primitive weapons of all infantry seem 
to be the spearand shield. The Milanese 
fought with such spears, or pikes, 
eight or ten feet in length, at Legnano, 
the Scotch at Falkir, and the Flem- 
ings at Courtrai; so that it is impos- 
sible to predict of any one nation that 
it added the requisite number of feet 
to the weapon’s shaft in order to make 
a long pike. There is no mention of 
pikes in the battles of the Swiss until 
Sempach, and it is probable that in 
that action they were not above ten 
feet in length.—Macmillan’s Magazine. 


Gravel Cured 


(Philadelphia, Penn., Item.) 

A healthier, heartier, happier man than 
John J. Neill, of 24837 North Eighth St., 
Philadelphia, could not be found in a 
day’s search. The fact that he is still 
alive is a constant wonder to his friends. 

In the fall of 1889 he began to suffer 
indescribable miseries from stone in the 
bladder. Consulting an eminent physi- 
cian in Philadelphia, he was told that a 
surgical operation was necessary. So 
much did he dread the result, for if un- 
successful it meant death, that he put off 
the evil day as long as possible. While 
in this frame of mind, he heard of 


DR. DAVID KENNEDY'S 


FAVORITE REMEDY 


Although disheartened, on July 1, 1893, 
he bought a bottle of it, and within a 
month had experienced beneficial results, 
and before he had finished the third bot- 
tle, the gravel was completely dissolved 
and his sufferings at an end. 

Mr. Neill feels that he owes a lasting 
debt of gratitude to Dr. Kennedy's Fa- 
vorite Remedy and for disorders of the 
bladder and urinary organs, says “‘it will 
effect a cure if one be possible.” 

Favorite Remedy is prescribed with 
unfailing success for rheumatism, dys- 
pepsia and nerve troubles in which it has 
cured many that were considered beyond 
the aid of medicine. All druggists, $1. 














Leather gets 


hard and brittlke—use Vacuum Leather 
O.l. Get a can at a harness- or shoe- 
store, 25c a half-pint to $1.25 a gallon; 
book “‘ How to Take Care of Leather,” 
and swob, both free; use enough to 
find out; if you don’t like it, take the 
can back and get the whole of your 
money. 

Sold only in cans, to make sure of fair dealing 
everywhere—handy cans. Best oil for farm ma- 
chinery also. If you can’t find it, write to 

VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 








WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


Two Men Who Suffer from Comical Cog- 
nomens. 

There are three sensitive men in town 
whom a great many people know. Two 
of them have names that delight the 
punster. The other one’s name is not 
peculiar. He is mentioned with the 
other two because he has a spasm every 
time anybody calls him out of his name, 
which is Whitfield. 

It is on the same point that Mr. On- 
yon and Mr. Coffee are touchy. These 
three gentlemen do not know each 
other, but each has had the same ex- 
perience, and on similar matters each 
has the same bent of mind. 

Mr. Coffee says that ever since he 
can remember some smart aleck at his 
table in a boarding house or hotel has 
laughed heartily at this alleged witti- 
cism: 

“Mr. Coffee, are you fond of tea?” 

It is a joke that makes Mr. Coffee 
tear his hair. He says he never gets 
into a boarding house or out of it with- 
vut having it sprung on him. If it is 
not found in that form it comes this 
way: 

“Do you take coffee?” 

In countless other ways Mr. Coffee 
hears chestnuts roasted as brown as 
the coffee bean on his name every hour 
of his life. During the rage for pun- 
oing a few years ago, when some peo- 
ple really thought it witty, Mr. Coffee 
was nearly driven to suicide. As it is 
he acknowledges that his temper has 
been ruined and that a large portion of 
humanity fills him with disgust. 

Mr. Onyon refuses to take any jests 
about his name calmly. He usually 
cuts pleasantries by telling the man 
who asks him if he likes them, or says 
something about their pungency, that 
he is a fool, and at such times Mr. 
Onyon is always ready to fight. No- 
body who knows Mr. Onyon ever ven- 
tures to take liberties with his name. 
It increases Mr. Onyon’s anger to re- 
flect that his father’s name was De La 
Onyon; that the old gentleman dropped 
the “De La” to be more American, and 
that the Americans changed the pro- 
nunciation of the final word from on- 
yone to plain onion. 

Whitfield has just boycotted a well- 
meaning but, as Mr. Whitfield says, 
wholly brainless man who first ad- 
dressed him as Whitlock, next as War- 
lock and finally wrote him a letter 
which was actually addressed to Mr. 
Warpath. 

These three cases typify a class of 
men whose names are a constant source 
of irritation to them; and, as for their 
tormentors, they are of aclass that 
bores every sensible person on earth.— 
VN. Y. Recorder. 





A FAULTY RULE. 


{n This Case the Inventor Found That It 
Would Not Work. 

There is a citizen in this town who 
has always experienced the greatest 
difficulty in fitting their proper names 
-nd identity to acquaintances whose 
faces he knows perfectly well. So 
marked is this failing that he has often 
been placed in exceedingly awkward 
situations, even with friends whom he 
has known for several years. Some 
time ago he hit upon what he consid- 
ered a rather ingenious plan for finding 
out the name of the man to whom he 
he was talking. After one or two safe- 
ly commouplace remarks upon the 
weather, or any not too personal topic, 
he would ask in an apparently casual 
manner: 

“Well, how is business with you now 
—pretty fair?” 

It almost invariably happened that 
his unsuspecting companion would say 
something in reply which would re- 
veal the nature of his occupation. That 
was all that Mr. A wanted. As 
soon as he knew this particular, he 
knew his man. Many successful ex- 
periments with this method soon gave 
him a fatal amount of confidence in 
his infallibility. Fearless of detec- 
tion, he put the same inquiry unblush- 
ingly on every occasion which found 
him unable to identify an acquaint- 
ance. Last week the shock came, and 
now his faith is sadly shaken by what 
he admits was a conspicuous failure. 

Dropping into a seat in the cable 
ear one morning he found himself be- 
side a gentleman who greeted him fa- 
miliarly, and proceeded to make in- 
quiries regarding his family, which 
showed him to be a comparatively inti- 
mate friend. Mr. A . knowing his 
face, but entirely at a loss for his name, 
merely awaited a good opportunity: 

“And how is business with you now 
—brisk?” 

His companion stared a moment, 
then laughed. 

“I guess you don’t know me, Mr. 
; now admit it.” 

“Well—I—why,” stammered the 
other, inwardly cursing his wretched 
memory, “you are—” 

“Bishop L——. I think my business 
is about as lively as usual, you know.” 
—N. Y. Tribune. 


An Eye- Witness. 

The desire to tell a good story has 
been known to tempt an ordinarily 
truthful narrator to enlarge upon the 
facts. Mrs. Benson enjoyed startling 
her hearers, and had acquired the rep- 
utation of “clinching” her point effect- 
ively. When she returned from the 
infirmary, where she hed updergone a 
difficult optical operation, she had 
many things of interest to relate, and 
in the course of her description she 
said: 

“Why, it was wonderful! 
both my eyeballs out!” 

“Oh, Mrs. Benson! They couldn't 
have done that!” came in a chorus of 
remonstrance. 

“But they did.” she averred, “they 
took them out and put them on the 
table. I saw them!”—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 
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A Consolation. 

“There is one satisfaction about the 
new year.” 

“What is it?” 

“It brings us nearer to 1901, and 
that'll rid us of the expression fin de 
slecle."—Town Topics. 

. 





TURKEY'S CAPITAL. 


Some Fresh Facts About the Oity 
of the Golden Horn. 





Past and Present Aspect of the Great 
Metropolis of the Mohammedans—The 
Population and Principal Build- 
ings of the City. 





Now that public attention is so keen- 
ly drawn to the almost anarchic state 
of Turkey, the following particulars 
of the capital of the Ottoman empire 
will be of interest: Byzantium, Islam- 
Loul, or Constantinople as the place 
has been variously called, is situated 
at the junction of the Bosphorus and 
the Sea of Marmora, and may be said 
to be composed of three distinct towns, 
vie., Stamboul, Pera-Galata and Scutari. 

The two first named are on the Eu- 
ropean shore, and are divided by the 
creek called the Golden Horn, while 
Scutari lies on the Asiatic side, and is 
separated from them by the Bospho- 
rus. Stamboul, or Constantinople 
proper, occupies the site of ancient By- 
zantium, and, like ancient Rome, is 
puilt on seven hills. On the first of 
these are the Old Seraglio and the fa- 
mous mosque of Santa Sophia. Stam- 
boul lies on a triangular promontory 
washed by the waters of the Golden 
Gorn on the north, and by the limpid 
Sea of Marmora on the south, while the 
swift current of the Bosphorus flows 
past its eastern front. 

Scutari, although a suburb of Con- 
ecantinople, is practically a separate 
town, the distance across the water 
being about two miles. It largely re- 
sembles Stamboul, both externally and 
internally, with its numerous mosques, 
its bazaars, public baths and manufac- 
tories. It will be remembered chiefly 
by English readers on account of 
its hospital having been used by the 
Anglo-French army in the winter of 
1854-5 and by reason of its beautiful 
English cemetery with its monument 
to the heroes of the Crimean campaign. 
lis population is now about 60,000, that 
of the whole capital being about 1,500,- 
000, 

Stamboul is the native city, and con- 
tains most of the government and pub- 
lie buildings. Here are situated for in- 
stance, the sublime porte (a gateway 
of justice, from which the government 
of Turkey takes its name), the war 
office, the seraglio. the law courts, the 
railway station, the custom house, the 
mosques of Santa Sophia and count- 
less others; the mint and museums, the 
Han Yeni, and the Egyptian bazaars, 
The landward side of the city of Theo- 
Cosius, rebuilt in 447 A. D., and now in 
a ruinous state. 

Pera-Galata is the European or Chris- 
tian town, and the center of business, 
the Imperial, Ottoman and other banks, 
the exchange, and steamship and mer- 
chants’ offices being in Galata. Most of 
the embassies are situated on the hill 
ot Pera. The principal street of Con- 
stantinople, where all the European 
shops are, is the Grande Rue de Pera, 
end the next in importance is the Rue 
Tepe Bachi, along which the Pera- 
Galata trams run, and where the best 
hotels, the British embassy and the 
Petits Champs Municipality gardens 
are situated. The Yildiz Kiosk, where 
at present the sultan resides, is practi- 
cally in the country, about four miles 
from the sublime porte. The palace 
is surrounded by barracks, where a 
large force of the Imperial Guards is 
quartered; and no strangers are al- 
lowed to enter the gates. 

The Golden Horn—La Corne d’Or, 
Chryso Keras—call it what you will, 
the name of the classic waterway is one 
with which toconjure. That its greater 
glory is now gone is not to be disputed; 
that it still remains the most interest- 
ing strip of water in the world is as lit- 
tle to be denied. On one side of it rises 
a lordly line of mosques, those of Santa 
Sophia, Sultan Mahmoud, Sultan 
Selim, Sultan Bajazet, of Snitan Ma- 
hamond conquerer of. the Christians— 


who shall say how many more? Up 
the heights on the further shore climb 
the palaces of the foreign ambassadors, 
that of Britain, as is meet and right, 
standing above them all. 


Crouching down by the water's edge 
arc the arsenal and the admirality, 
barracks and custom houses, prisons 
and powder magazine; every one who 
*ishes to pile up a block of govern- 
ment buildings seeks a site for iton the 
shores of the Golden Horn. Until 60 
years ago, those who wished to cross 
the Horn called up a kaik or waited for 
a ferryboat; then it occurred to the 
Sultan Mahoud II. that a permanent 
way might be an advantage. Accord- 
ingly he summoned the grand admiral 
—no less important an official is cus- 
todian of the Golden Horn—and bade 
him see the thing should be done, the 
sultan adding significantly that he 
meant to survey the undertaking in 
person at a specified date. Georgi, a 
Greek, took the work in hand and did 
it well, as his lord attested, when the 
way was baptized in the name “Noos- 
sretya” (the benefaction). From sun- 
set to sunrise throughout the year it 
was declared that this bridge should 
remain open, while during the feast 
of Rhamazan free passage is nllowed 
throughout the night, that the follow- 
ers of Allah may visit mosques at their 
own time.—St. James’ Budget. 





More Time Was Needed. 

A good story is told of an American 
plutocrat visiting Oxford. On his tour 
of the colleges nothing struck him so 
much as the velvcty turf in one of the 
quadrangles. He asked for the garden- 
er, and made minute inquiries as to the 
method of laying down and maintaining 
the grass. “That’s all, is it?” he ex- 
claimed, when the whole process had 
been carefully described. “Yes, sir,” re- 
plied the gardener, with a twinkle in his 
eye, “that’s all, but we generally leave it 
three or four centuries to settle in.”— 
Pearson’s Weekly. 





—One of the mistakes in the con- 
duct of human life is to suppose that 
other men’s opinions are to make us 
happy.—Burton. 


Silent 





There is no discomfort, 
no disturbance of busi- 
but ness or pleasure, no loss 
. of sleep, after takin 
Certain jica's Pits. They assist 
digestion, so that natural, healthy habit is 
brought about. 
Hood’s Pills 
silent but 













NONE SUCH 


MINCE MEAT 


makes mince pies, fruit cake 
and pudding possible al! the 
year ‘round. Always fresh, a). 
ways in season. Always good 
that’s the reason. Accept me 
substitute. Sold everywhere, 

Send name and address for booklet, “Mr, Pop 


kins’ Thanksgiving,” by a noted humorous Writer, 
¥ MERRELL-SOULE co., i 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
















MAINE CENTRAL RAILROM 


Arrangement of Trains in Effect November 4, 19g 


FOR BANGOR: Leave Portland, 7 
1.00 daily, 1.20, 111.00 P.M. vi: 
ane Augusta, and 1.15 P. M.. via | 
and Winthrop; leave Brunswick, 3 ; 


1.49, 2.00 Sundays only, and 2.3) p 
112.30 A. M.. (might): leave Bath, 7.154 ip 
1.26 P. M., and 112.00 Midnight leave Lav 


iston, (upper) 2.45 P. M.; leav- 

(lower) 6.50 A. M., 1.00 and t11.2., P “nae 
Gardiner, 11.25 and 8.55 A. M,, 2.30, 2 500 
days only, 3.25 P. M.; leave Augusta, 1) > 
and 9,12 A. M., 2.45, 3.10 Sundays on!» 3 
P. M.; leave Skowh 18.35 A. M,' 1h 
P. M.; leave Waterville, 2.45, 6.00 and 19) 
A M.. and 3.24, 3.50 Sundays only, and ” 


nd 439 
FOR ST. JOHN and AROOSTOOK oy, 









Leave Bangor 6.00 A. M. and 7.30 P u 
leave Bangor for Ellsworth and Mt. Deseg 
Ferry and Bar Harbor, 6.50,A.M 74: 4 


M., 5.00 P. 4: for Bucksport 7.30 A. M. la 


ey 


Farmi 
Anson. 


owhegan, 
anc Foxc 






ton an 
r Lewis 
; D poin 
y morni 

I and Bucksport. & 
cepting Sunday mornings 

FOR PORTLAND, BOSTON, and war 
STATIONS: Leave St. John 630 A. M ,; 
4.00 P. M. leave Houltor, 8.40 A. M 
1.20P.M via B.& A., 4.30 P.M. 
leave St. Stepher, 7.00 A. M., 4.30 P 











ut 
P; 
M, 
M) 
M 
M. 


leave Vanceboro, 10.00 A. M. and 7.30 P 
leave Bar Harbor, 10.30 A. M., 3.30 P 
leave Ellsworth, 11.48 A. M.. 5.35 





leave Bucksport, 
P.M 
11.2 











0 









M., 1.00 A. M.; leave A sta, 6.30, TQ, 
A.M., 3.05, 3.50, 111.00 PM. 135° A re 
leave Bath, 7.15, 111.00 A. M., 4.05 P 
12.00 (midnight), leave Brunswick, 
11,25 A. M., 4.30, 4.45 P. M., 112.35, 2.404 
M, night); leave Farmington, 8.50 A.M. 2 
P.M.: leave Lewiston (upper) 7.10, 11.10 AY 
4.25 P. M.; leave Lewiston (lower) 6.50, 110; 
A, M.., 111,20 P. M. 
_ The mis day express train runs daily, lew 
ing Sundays from Portland 1,00 P. M., Brun 
wick 2.00, Augusta 3.10, Waterville 3.5 
arrive at Bangor 5.30 P. M.. connecting { 
and from Lewiston anc Bath, but not f 
Rockland. | i 

The morning train from Augusta, and fom 
noon trains from Bangor and Lewiston, co 
nect for Rockland. Trains run between Ar 
geste and Gardiner, Bath and Brunswick, ag 

tween Brunswick and Lewiston, at conve 
ient hours, for time cf which, as wel! as tis 
of trains at stations aot mentioned above, rm 
erence may be had to posters at stations as 
other public places, or Time Table Folder w: 
be cheerfully furnished on application to w 
General Passenger Agent. 


tDaily. 
PAYSON TUCKER, 
F. E. Boorugy, Vice Pres. & Gen’) M’g’ 
Gen’) Pass. & Ticket Ag’t. 
Oct. 25, 1895. 
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Pao as ad 
Anyone having knowledge of a genera! pu 
se wire fence, “just asgood as the Page, 
will confer a favor by sending us full particu 
lars. No hearsay evidence wanted, only a 
wal tests count. 



















































































































PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mic 








Fairbanks Morse 
Gas and 
Casolene 
Engines 
No steam or 
coal used. 
Send for 
Catalogue 
C.J.JagerCo, 
174 High St. 
Boston. 
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che GRINDING MI 
£° For CORN and COB 
bal : FEED, and TABLE 
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the Christian church that this should 
be so—that our professions of love and 
consecration, of stewardship, should be 
so unreal! Oh, the glory of it, if the 
church would now, indeed, rise and 
shine, the glory of the Lord being risen 
upon her, and her work of preparation 
done for the coming of her Lord.—Rev. 
N. G. Clark, D. D. 





TO THE POINT. 


“I want the woman on the farm to 
go visiting more and have company 
more. I want her to set her neighbors 
a good example in the method of enter- 
taining. I want ker to dress herself 
and her children so comfortably, so 
healthfully, so plainly, that she need 
not be continually worrying over her 
sewing and.ironing. I want her to be 
emancipated from bedquilts and rag 
carpets, body, mind and soul-destroying 
appliances that they are. I want her 
to accustom her children to early hours 
for bed, and then I want her and her 
husband to read books together—books 
which will broaden the minds of both. 
I want her to teach the good old adage, 
‘Children should be seen and not heard,’ 
when the father reads aloud to her in 
the few spare moments he may have in 
the house. I want children and mother 
to profit by the outlook that the father 
enjoys. I want her to get out doors, 
to feel such an interest in every part of 
the farm that she will take a walk to 
some part of it almost every day, or do 
some daily work in the garden. A care- 
lessly kept flower garden is not outdoor 
exercise enough. Ifit be well kept it 
may be enough, but the woman who 
emancipates herself from senseless de- 
mands of dress and food may do more 
than keep a flower garden; she may 
make herself an adept in the care of 
small quantities of small fruits, or she 
may undertake to study the habits of 
our fast disappearing wild flowers, and 
have a little bed of ferns and orchids, 
of delicate hepaticas and _ graceful 
diclutras, and with every breath of fresh 
air she will draw in fresh strength for 
the indoor life, and perchance will 
strengthen the young life so dependent 
upon hers.’’—Mrs. A. C. Hollister. 





THE UP-TO-DATE KITCHEN. 


Perfect Ventilation Is Said to Be the 
First Consideration. 

Perfect ventilation, says an architect 
who is an authority on kitchens, is the 
first consideration in sucha room. Next 
come light and the possibilities of per- 
fect cleanliness. To get these in a 
crowded city block half buried in the 
ground is, of all things, the most diffi- 
cult. Something has been said of the 
movement upward in private houses by 
reason of the introduction of elevators. 
One of the most significant indications 
is seen in the elevation of the kitchen. 

In the house of a New York physi- 
cian all the household offices are on the 
top floor. The servant’s bedrooms are 
in front. Midway is the laundry, with 
tile floor, the servants’ sitting-room, 
and opening into the kitchen. One may 
well envy the cook her private do- 
minion. .The kitchen is a noble room, 
with windows that catch the first rays 
of morning sun and the last rays of his 
benign majesty in the west. The view 
is fine for a hemmed in city house. The 
practical mind discovers other advan- 
tages in the saving of gas bills—there is 
cver an hour of daylight more here 
than the basement kitchen receives. 
There is also a considerable saving of 
time, as the ragman and the peddlers 
of wares soon discover that there is 
neither pleasure nor profit in the area. 

The kitchens in some of the apartment 
houses are beautiful indeed. These are 
small, but calculated to a nicety. In 
fact, except when there is a large staff 
of servants, it is a mistake to have a 
large kitchen. It wastes time and takes 
the strength of the cook to cover more 
space than is necessary. As these 
kitchens are placed in the least desir- 
able parts of the house, every care is 
taken to give them all the light and air 
possible. The floors are tiled. The 
walls are covered with white enameled 
tiles, something made gayer with tiles 
of pink and blue. The sinks are por- 
celain lined, and the faucets silver 
plated. The cupboards and dressers 
are in light natural woods, and the glass 
unspotted. The cook feels that she is 
a precious thing inclosed in a jewel box, 
and one may hope she strives to live up 
to the situation.—N. Y. Journal. 


BULLION EMBROIDERY. 


Little Shops Where Uniforms Are Made 
Gorgeous with Gold. 

One sees from the sidewalk of a quiet 
street cast of Third avenue a tig bnse- 
ment shop where two or three girls are 
bending over well-worn embroidery 
frames. The sampies of their work 
displayed in the windows show that 
they are making bullion embroidery 
to decorate the coats or caps of mili- 
tary officers, policemen, and others 
whose trades or professions require 
un‘forms. There is less to be done in 
the bullion embroidery trade in this 
city than in most old world cities, but 
there is a constant and growing de- 
mand for the handiwork of the bullion 
embroiderers, and the trade is one that. 
keeps its own in spite of labor-saving 
devices. 

Buliion embroidery worked direct!y 
upon the stuff of the cap or coat is still 
the proper.thing for the uniformed 
man who would have all his accoutre- 
ments right. The embroidery shops 
are usually little places, and the pro- 
prietor is sometimes a woman. The 
frame is a simple device of hard wood, 
enlarged or reduced in accordance 
with the needs of the particular piece 
of work in hand. The embroiderers 
are usually girls, often very young, 
though the designers are sometimes 
men. Embroidery designing is not a 
very difficult business, because little 
originality is demanded, since the trade 
has well-established traditions, and 
there are plenty of books to guide the 














designer. There are no new designs 


to be made in masonic, military or 
naval emblems, and even the myriad 
shooting clubs of the German quarter 
are not likely to require anything that 
will demand great ingenuity of the em- 
broidery designer. 

The girls that do the actual work of 
bullion embroidery are often native 
Americans, though the trade is mainly 
controlled by foreigners, French and 
German for the most part. The par- 
ticular shop here indicated is managed 
by a lhiebrew, and the pretty girls vis- 
ible from the street as they lean over 
their work seem to have Jewish fea- 
tures.—N. Y. Sun. 


FASHION’S FICKLE FANCIES. 


Things Which Well-Dressed Women 
Should Note. 

Gold, silver and opal spangle trim- 
mings are very effective on white or 
pale rose-colored tulle dresses made up 
over tulle foundations and worn over 
princess slips of silk the color of the 
tulle. 

The latest card cases and pochet- 
books are made from a leather that is 
called elephant’s hide. It has rather a 
rough surface, and is of a light tan 
color. They are mounted at the cor- 
ners in dull gold, or have a plain gold 
band around them, headed by a narrow 
beading. 

Some of the newest “Louis” coats of 
black or dark-green velvet are made 
with revers attached to a deep sailor 
collar of cream-white satin bordered 
with fur below a band of Persian em- 
broidery, of rich colored silks and 
beads. Other coats have wide collars 
and revers of chinchilla or otter, with 
vest of Persian brocade, finished down 
the immediate front with a jabot of 
point de Venise lace. 

Some of the new English serge or 
broad diagonal costumes have tucked 
sleeve puffs and tucked waists, and 
others show the waist and skirt deco- 
rated with rows of Hercules braid, the 
skirt having rows of the trimming 
from hem to above the knees, the waist 
closely fitted but seamless in the back, 
the front box-plaited, and then the en- 
tire waist nearly covered with rows of 
the braid put on horizontally from 
neck to belt. 

Cloth skating costumes braided, 
hussar fashion, are not new, but are 
highly fashicnable. The combination 
of fawn-colored cloth, pink silk and 
lines of narrow brown fur forms a 
very chic costume just completed. 
The skirt, bordered with the fur, opens 
up either side of the front, showing the 
pink silk facing. The opening is 
braided beyond the fur in brown and 
gold. The revers and cape collar of the 
jacket are braided and fur-edged to 
match, and a sable boa and a bunch of 
violets complete the costume. 

It has been considered for at least 
two seasons past that in connection 
with millinery “the force of folly could 
no further go,” but this is apparently 
an error. The way in which muny 
long ostrich feathers are now set on 
hats and some of the ultra bonnets re- 
minds one of the battered-looking 
plumes which adorned the headgear 
of half-witted Barnaby Rudge as seen 
in the illustrated editions of Dickens’ 
novel. It is quite impossible to do jus- 
tice to some of the models that are put 
forth by even the most noted milliners 
and called stylish. 

Green, gray, blue in several shades, 
and brown in many tones are the pre- 
vailing colors in cloth gowns, but 
they are handsomely varied by deep 
rich shades in plum, dahlia and Parma 
violet. Smooth finished cloths, rough 
silky serges, bourrettes and silk-and- 
wool mixtures have largely supplanted 
the long-popular crepons, which, 
though still in vogue both here and 
abroad, take second place this year 
among the season's most popular dress 
fabrics. 





FIRESIDE FRAGMENTS. 


—A little flour dredged over the top 
of a cake will keep the icing from run- 
ning. 

—Fruit cake can be preserved for a 
long time by placing it in a box witb 
an apple, and keeping in a cool place. 
If the apple shows signs of rotting, it 
must be replaced by a good one. 

—A most delicious homemade flavor- 
ing may be prepared by grating into 
one-half pint of alcohol the yellow 
rinds of four lemons. Shake this daily 
for three or four weeks, and at the end 
of that time it will be ready for use. 

—A Delicate Pudding.—Cream a 
pound of butter and sugar, add eight 
well-beaten eggs, flavor the mixture 
with nutmeg. Line a pudding dish 
with thin puff paste, pour in the pud- 
ding and set in a very hot oven for ten 
minutes. Serve without sauce.—N. 
Y. Ledger. 


How Editors Are Treated in China. 
Nineteen hundred editors of a Pekin 
paperare said to have been beheaded. 
Some would shudder at such slaughter, 
who are heedless of the fact thet con- 
sumption is ready to fasten its fatal hold 
on themselves. Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery is the efficient remedy 
for weak lungs, spitting of blood, short- 
ness of breath, bronchitis, asthma, 

severe coughs, and kindred affections. 

Stamps, La Fayette Co., Arkansas. 
Dr. R. V. Prerce: Dear Sir:—I will 
say this to you, that consumption is 
hereditary in my wife’s family; some 
have already died of the disease. My 
wife has a sister, Mrs. E. A. Cleary, 
that was taken with consumption. She 
used your ‘Golden Medical Discovery,” 
and to the surprise of her many friends, 
she got well. My wife hasalso had 
hemorrhages from the lungs, and her 
sister insisted on her using the “Golden 
Medical Discovery.”’ I consented to her 
using it, and it cured her. She has had 
no symptoms of consumption for the 

past six years. 
Yours very truly, 
W. C. Rocers, M. D. 








Delicate diseases in either sex, how- 
ever induced, speedily cured. Book sent 
securely sealed, 10 cents in stamps. Ad- 
dress, in confidence, World’s Dispensary 
Medical Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 





One of Boston’s famous sea captains 
was chided for not recognizing a friend 
on the street last week. He explained 
the slight thus: ‘The fact is, lv’e be- 
come so near-sighted of late that I can’t 
tell right from wrong.” 


$100 Reward, $100. 


The reader of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded dis- 
ease that science has been able to core in eg 
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Hun for any case that it to 
.. Send for list of test: 

cork ddress, F. J. YT & Go Toledo, O. 

t@"Sold by Druggists, 75c. 


DR. GREENE'S NERVURA 





Cured Gen. Buzzell, 
mander of New Hampshire G. A, R, 


Department Com- 





: It Cured Him. 


The Famous Commander Writes to the 
People to use Dr. Greene’s Nervura. 
It Will Cure You. 





Gen. Charles E. Buzzell of Lakeport, 
N. H., Department Commander of New 
Hampshire G. A. R., has something of 
interest to say to the people in regard to 
the remarkable curative powers of Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve rem- 
edy. Few men are more widely known 
than Gen. Buzzell, who is Street Com- 
missioner of Lakeport, and the most 
prominent builder and contractor in the 
State. The General says:— 

“T was terribly run down in health and 
as a result of over-work, became nervous, 
weak, tired and without my old-time 
energy and ambition. I grew so fear- 
fully nervous that I could not rest nor 
sleep nights, but would be obliged to get 
up and walk about several times each 
night. I would get tired and nervous so 
easily and quickly that it became almost 
impossible for me to attend to my busi- 
ness. At the same time I had most se- 
vere and distressing backache. 

“TI took Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy and it helped me right 
away. My nerves were so strengthened 
and invigorated that the nervousness left 
me, and I could again sleep soundly 
nights, and wake mornings refreshed and 
feeling strong and vigorous. The back- 
ache is completely cured. I am now 
perfectly well and better able than ever 
to attend to my business. I have recom- 
mended this wonderful remedy to several 
others and it has cured them all. I urge 





GEN, CHARLES E. BUZZELL. 


people to use it because I know it will 
make them well.’ 

Gen. Buzzell’s case was like thous- 
ands of others. 

People, from overwork, strain upon 
brain and nerve or other cause, break 
down in health, feel that they are physi- 
cally weak and that their nerve strength, 
energy and power are greatly diminished. 
Just so sure as night follows day will 
prostration and debility, the wreck of 
nerves, brain and body, follow if a cure 
is not immediately sought. 

Neglect is thefatal thing. Neverallow 
the first symptoms—the tired feeling, the 
weakened nerves, the loss of power of 
endurance, the lack of snap and energy— 
to drift you into total loss of health. 
Take Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy now, and it will cure you 
as it cured Gen. Buzzell, as it has cured 
thousands upon thousands of others. It 
is the great curer of disease, the great 
strengthener of nerves, the great builder 
up of blood, the great invigorator of 
brain and body. It will make you well. 

Do not class this most valuable remedy 
with patent medicines. It-is a physi- 
cian’s prescription, and its discoverer, 
Dr. Greene of 34 Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass., has the largest and most success- 
ful practice in the world in nervous and 
chronic diseases, and can be consulted 
free of charge, personally or by letter. 





Poung Folks Column. 


Dear Boys and Girls: We have re- 
cently become interested in the young 
people’s column of the Farmer, and en- 
joy the letters very much. Our cousin 
has taken the Farmer since November, 
and we have it to read. When we read 
the letters from the boys and girls, it 
seems as though we were acquainted 
with them. We are much interested in 
the rivalry between the boys and girls; 
we think the girls have rather the best 
of the argument; generally speaking, we 
don’t think much ofthe girls, but we 
think there are some very intelligent 
girls in our column. 

We liked “The Plague’s” story about 
her grandpa very much. We wish she 
would write again about her grandma. 
“The Plague’ has done so well for the 
girls’ side of the argument that we boys 
will try and tell one, which perhaps 
is equally as amusing; it is not about 
our grandpa, but about our uncle whom 
we visit sum mers. He isa very jolly 
old gentleman, and enjoys a practical 
joke as well as any one; when he gets a 
joke on us, though, we onlyhave to re- 
mind him of “the foot which wasn’t 
cut.” 

One summer while we were there he | 
went into the woods tocut a piece of 
timber for a shoe to move a shed upon; 
soon we saw him crawling slowly on all 
fours toward the house, groaning terri- 
bly; we all rushed out to meet him; he 
told us that he had cut his foot dread- 
fully. We helped him to the house and 
onto the lounge; our aunt sent Dick for 
the doctor and began to remove the boot; 
I stood by scared just about to death at 
the groaning of my uncle. Every time 
she tried to pull, a groan of agony would 
stop her. “Oh, wife, easy!’ he would 
ery. “I’ve cut me terribly!” 

Aunt saw that the boot must be re- 
moved, and that it was impossible to 
pull it off. She told me to bring a knife 
and she would cut it off. There was al- 
ready a big gash in the boot, and witha 
little cutting it dropped off; upon exam- 
ination we found that the stocking and 
drawers were cut through, but the foot 
had not a scratch on it. We stood there 
perfectly astonished when the doctor 
came, his horse all of a sweat. He 
rushed in just as we began to see the 
joke. 

“What do you want of me?” he bluntly 
asked. ‘Want me to take the foot off? 
I don’t see anything the matter with it.” 
Then we had to explain to him. 

“J should think you would have known 
it wasn't cut,” he said. ‘“Didn’t you 
know a foot would bleed if it was cut?” 

After we recovered from our fright we 
had a good roaring laugh. 

We can always touch a sore place in my 
uncle’s memory by repeating this story. 

If ‘‘The Plague” has any more stories 
founded on facts we would like to have 
them. 

We also have several more equally as 








d|good as this one if she would like to 


The twin brothers, 
HECTOR AND DICK. 


hear them. 





Dear Friends: As I was reading the 





oung folks’ column, I thought I would 





have never 


ike to write, too, although 


written before. I am staying with my 
aunt now. I have been going to school, 
but my school is closed. I shall be four- 
teen years old my next birthday. My 
cousin (who is writing, too) and myself 
have fine times. She has three cats, 
their names are Ben, Tabby and Tryxie. 
Ben is awfully spleeny. He is thirteen 
years old. I wonder if the other boys 
and girls have such an old cat. The 
hay pressers have been here pressing 
hay. Their names are Mr. Duran and 
Mr. Moulton. I think I like the former 
better. I watched them press some hay. 
My cousin and I are learning to skate. 
We both have skates. There is a large 
pond a little ways from the house, and 
there was some snow on it and we swept 
off a place large enough to skate. I 
think Lamont cannot say anything about 
language, for he spelled the word too, 
to, where it should have been too. I 
will not say anything, for I am not an 
expert. We have been going to school 
in a new school house, where we could 
see the train go past. It is located ona 
hill, and is very pleasant. The scholars 
had a fine time sliding, when we had 
some snow in December. And when the 
snow was on the ground, seventeen of 
us went in a sled toa school exhibition 
and had a fine time. With love to all 
the girls, I will close. VIVIEN, 
East Holden. 


Dear Girls and Boys: AsI have not 
written for a long time, I thought I 
would write a brief letter. My school 
closed last Friday. I am awfully sorry. 
I will tell you what I have got for pets: 
I have two cats, their names are Pinky 
and Pert; and two bossies, a cow and 
two sheep; the bossies’ names are 
Brownie and Trilby, the cow’s name is 
Beauty, and the sheeps’ names are Min- 
nie and Lily White. Papa has two 
horses, their names are Jeff and Jess; 
and I havea horse, her name is Dolly. 
Papa has five head of cattle, and my 
brother has a sheep and a pair of steers. 
I have a little baby sister; she is six 
weeks old, and awful cunning now. One 
of my friends is at my house now. One 
of my little friends has gone to Bath to 
stay with her sister. I think the boys 
and girls ought to keep the column full. 
I have had some good skating. I hope 
there will come a little snow, so we cap 
have some sliding, don’t you? Papa is 
working on the ice now. I will tell you 
what I study at school: I study read- 
ing, arithmetic, geography, grammar 
and spelling. I will close for this time, 
and send a riddle: What is the hardest 
day’s work a man can do? I wish some 
of the girls would write to me. 

BertHa L. OLIVER. 

West Woolwich. 








Dear Young Friends: It has been 
quite along time since I wrote for the 
Farmer. I think Miss J. S. Neil wrote 
avery nice letter, and, Lamont, [ think 
you wrote avery nice letter for a boy. 
Humpty Dumpty said that the girls 
could not saw wood enough to keep 
them from freezing inthe summer. I 
guess I can, or any other girl. I doubt 
much whether he can saw wood enough 
to keep him from freezing in the sum- 
mer, don’t you, girls? I have been to 
school 26 weeks in the year 1895. Do 
any of the girls go smelting? I went 


the other day. I will send some ques- 
tions for the girls to guess, and the boys 
to guess, they are so smart: (1) Which 
is the principal grain of the world? (2) 
Name one of the rainiest places in North 
America. (3) How many towns in 
Maine? Hoping to see all of these 
answered, I will say good-bye, with love 
toall. Yourstruly, Miss FLIPPER. 





Dear Boys and Girls: [ thought I 
would try and write for the govd old 
Farmer again, as | am idle this evening. 
We have been having a hard time here 
to-day. The doctor came here and 
pulled out five of my brother’s teeth. I 
have been skating to-day. I am guing 
to a dance next Wednesday night, at 
Farmers’ Hall. It is a new hall, and 
this is the second dance they have had 
in it, and itis a fine hall. My brother 
has gone to the fair at the new hall to- 
night. It looks very much like a storm, 
and we shall have some snow, so I can 
have a sleigh ride. I hope the column 
will be full every week. I will close by 
sending a riddle: 

As 1 went through London bridge, 
I met my sister Ann 


I took her up and sucked her blood, 
And let her body stand. 


CHARLIE Brown. 





Dear Girls and Boys: I will writea 
few lines for the young folks’ column. 
I go to school and study Reading, Spell- 
ing, Grammar, Arithmetic, Geography 
and Writing. We have about forty 
scholars; the teacher's name is Mr. White- 
house. I have one brother and no sister; 
his name is Leon; he is nine years old. 
I ride to school in ateam furnished by 
the town. I will tell whatI can do: I 
can wash dishes, trim lamps, cook some, 
knit, sew and play the organ. I have 
taken one quarter of music lessons. We 
have acat and kitten; the kitten is acoon; 
we call her “Coonie;’ she plays with 
mamma’s hanging lamp every chance 
she gets and she tries to play on the 
organ, and she knocks down mamma's 
baskets of thread and buttons. I would 
like to have some of the girls write to 
me. I guess I will close now, hoping to 
hear from you soon. 

Good by, ETHEL M. Barrows. 

Riverside. 





Dear Friends: As my school closed 
last Friday, I thought I would write to 
the Farmer. We have had a lot of skat- 
ing this winter, and not very much sled- 
ding. I wish there would come some 
snow. As the young folks tell what 
they can do, I think I will tell them 
what Ican do. I can make beds and 
sweep floors, wash dishes and do all 
kinds of housework, and do outdoors 
work. We have 3 cows, 2 horses, and 
one sheep; she had 11 pounds of wool 
last year. I can drive her just like a 
horse, and in the winter she will haul 
me. I was sick and did not go to school 
for four weeks. My sister has quite a 
lot of plants this winter; her calla lily 
isin bloom; it is quite pretty. Now, 
boys and girls, we must try and keep 
the column full this winter. When I 
went to school I studied arithmetic, 
reading, spelling, geography, grammar. 
I will close by sending a question. 
What is the greatest surgical operation 
ever performed? SALLY. 





Dear Boys and Girls: As I have 
never written for the Maine Farmer, I 
thought I would write this evening. 
School has closed, and next Monday 
evening there is to be an entertainment. 
My cousin and I are learning to skate 
this winter. We have had two skating 
parties on a pond near our house, and 
then the snow came and spoiled our 
skating for a time; but we ought not to 
complain, for we need the snow very 
much. ‘There are two toboggan slides 
within three miles from our home. The 
Daisy Belle that Lamont wrote about is 
one of my schoolmates, and the spelling 
match was onel got up myself. The 
word they spelled down on was “‘gueril- 
la.” Inafew weeks I shall be seven- 
teen, as my birthday comes the 11th of 
February. Hoping to hear from some 
of the girls of my own age, I will now 
say good. bye. EVANGELINE. 

East Holden. 





Dear Young Friends: I have written 
for the young foiks’ column a number of 
times, but my last lettter wasn’t printed, 
so I thought that I wouldn’t write again. 
But I see in this week’s Farmer a piece 
by ‘‘Torment,” speaking of a pewter plat- 
ter which is nearly 100 years old, so I 
thought that I would write you about 
my mother’s pewter plater that is over 
400 years old. It was made in France 
for an English bride, named Rebecca 
Gardiner. There is a coat of arms, I 
suppose it is called, stamped on the bot- 
tom of it that reads, Rebecca Gardiner, 
1440. Itis just large enough to set on 
top of a flour barrel. Mother has used 
it over 50 years to mix bread in. Her 
name is Rebecca Gardiner; that is why 
she got the platter. She also has some 
very handsome china plates over a 100 


years old. Iam eleven years old. I go 
to school every day. LULA BENNETT. 
Augusta. 





Dear Young Folks: Ihave just been 
reading the young folks’ column, and 
find it a very interesting column indeed. 
Ido not remember reading Miss J. S. 
Neil's letter. that caused so many com- 
ments in the last edition of the Farmer, 
and cannot find the identical paper that 
contains it, but I suppose it is just as 
well. That subject must be worn 
threadbare by this time, or it ought to 
be, it has been discussed so long. I 
think it isa good plan to discuss our 
literature, and also our favorite authors; 
but as this is my first attempt to write 
a letter for the Farmer, I will not write 
much more this time. NEMO. 





Dear Boys and Girls: I have never 
written for the Farmer before. Iama 
girl eight years old, so I will try to 
write. I have two brothers and one 
sister. My brothers’ names are Willie 
and Georgie, and my sister’s name is 
Gladys. I like to read the girls’ and 
boys’ letters. I go to school; I read, 
spell and write. I have two dolls; their 
names are Pudgett and Margaret. I can 
wash dishes and wipe them, and sweep 
the floor. Yours truly, 

Tenant's Harbor. MAMIE LONG. 





DearEditor: I thought I would write 
you a few lines to tell you I go to school. 
My teacher’s name is Miss Abbie Harvel, 
and I like her very much. My studies 
are reading, spelling, language and two 
arithmetics and a geography. I be- 
long to the mission band. As _ the 
others tell what they can do I will tell 
what I can do: I can sweep, wash dishes 
and sew work tray clothes. 

Yours truly, Emma R. Brace. 

Skowhegan. 





A Missouri Editor's Idea. 

A Missouri editor offers a year’s sub- 
scription to his paper to the young wom- 
an who will write him the best proposal 
of marriage. 


—The mummies of the royal prin- 
cesses of Egypt often had rings on their 
fingers. In one case 23 were found on 
the hands of one mummy. 





Beecham’s pills for consti- 
pation 1:o* and 25%. Get the 
book at your druygist’s and 
go by it. 





annual sales more than 6,600,000 boxes. 






Successful 


growers of fruits, berries, 
and all kinds of vegetables, 
know that the largest yields and 
best quality are produced by 
the liberal use of fertilizers 
containing at least 10% of 


Actual Potash. 


Without the liberal use of Pot- 
ash on sandy soils, it is impos- 
sible to grow fruits, berries and 
vegetables of a quality that will 
command the best prices. 


Our pamphlets are not advertising circulars boom. 
iug ~pecial fertilizers, but are practical works, contgin-~ 
ing latest researches on the subject of fertilization, and 
are really helpful to farmers. They are sent free for 


the asking 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 





CURES 


¢ COUGHS, 


<3 COLDS,ASTHMA, 


HAY FEVER 


AND ALL DISEASES LEADING TO 


CONSUMPTION 


Regular Sizes35¢& 75¢ 





iy YOUR POTATOES 
ant IMPROVED-ROBBINS 
s 






then your seed will lie in loose soil 
-—not packed. Your fertilizer will 
be thoroughly mixed with the soil. 
Your seed will not be bruised or 
punctured. 
Send for catalogue No. 5. 
BATEMAN MFG. CO., 
“The Iron Age” people.) GRENLOCH.N J 
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Of Art 
Eating Now- 
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Never Hurry a Meal if Avoidable. 
Better Go Without Usually. 


When the food passes into the esoph- 
agus (is swallowed) the voluntary 
part of the process ceases. The rest is 
involuntary, you can't hurry it a mite. 
Hurry before retards now. 

If you have hurried, eaten too much, 
o. of the wrong kind, a dose of ** L. F.’’ 
Medicine (or Bitters) is the only sure 
relief. 


PREP P PPPS SSE STE ESTEE EEE EY 


35c. a Bottle. 
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Tee BEST, CHEAPEST 
ano MOST DURABLE. 

We also manufacture Grain Thresh- 
ere and Separators, Sweep Powers, 
1, 2&3-borse Tread 
Powers, Hand apd 
‘ower Corn Shell- 
ers, Chilled Plows, 
Hand and Power 
= Feed Cutters, 
Grinding Milla, 
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treated without the use 
of knife or detention 
from business, also all 
other diseases of Rectum 


Cure guaranteed. 
(Harvard, 1876.) 


ROBERT M. READ, M. 0. 


175 Tremont Street, Boston. Consultation 
free. END FOR PA: 

PH ~ Office hours, 11 A.M. 

to4 P.M. [Sundays and holi- 

days excepted. | 17t50t 


A Desirable Place 
FOR SAL. E.. 


SITUATED IN AUCUSTA, 


on the Bangor road, two miles 
from the Kennebec bridge. 
Story and a half house with 
six finished and two unfinished 
rooms, wood shed and carriage 
n excellent well of water in the 
house. Large barn with well near it. School 
house on the premises. About eighteen acres 
of land, twenty-five appletrees. Land adapt- 
ed to any kind of crops, especially to market 
gardening. Nearness to mills at the Kenne- 
2c dam and tothe business of the city ren- 
der ita very desirable place. _ Price, $1500. 
Inquire of CHARLES F. FLETCHER, 
Augusta, Me. 4t13 


Farm to Let. 





house. 





In this city, about fifteen 
minutes walk from the Court 
House. Over One Hundred 
Acres with good house and 
outbuildings. Can be had for 
term of years at very low rate. Enquire of 
Gerorce L. Rocers, 
3t12* Gardiner, Maine. 





Messenger’s Notice. 


Office of Deputy Sheriff of Kennebec County, 
Jenmary 28 A. D. 1896. fers 

STATE OF MAINE—Kennesxc ss. This is 
to give notice, that on the twenty-first day of 
January, A. D. 1896, a warrant in insolvency 
was issued out of the Court of Insolvency for 
said county of Kennebec, against the estate 
of Joun N. Erskine, adjudged to be an 
insolvent debtor, on petition of said debtor, 
which petition was filed on the twenty-first 
day of January, A. D. 1896, to which date 
interest on claims is to be computed; That 








the payment of any debts to or by said debtor, 
and the transfer and delivery of any property 
by him are forbidden by law; That a meeting 
of the creditors of said debtor, to prove their 
debts and choose one or more assignees of his 
estate, wi'l be held at a Court_of Insolvency 
to be holden at the Probate Court m in 
Augusta, on Monday, the tenth day of Feb- 
ruary, A. D. 1896, at two o'clock in the after- 
noon. 

Given under my hand the date first above 
written. Henry T. Morse, 

Deputy Sheriff.as Messenger of the Court 

of Insoivency for said county of Kennebec. 
2t13* 





Discharge of Insolvents. 

A hearing will be had on the petitions of 
John Witham of Benton, and Samuel Carter 
of Augusta, insolvent debtors, for a full dis- 
charge from all their debts, provable under the 
insolvency laws of Maine, at the Probate 
Court m, Augusta, on monies: the tenth 
day of February 1896, at 2 o’clock, P. M. 

Attest: HOWARD O : 

Register of the Court of Insolvency. 
Augusta, Jan. 27, 1896. 2t13° 
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TERMS. 
$1.50 IN ADVANCE; OR $2.00 IF NOT PAID 
WITHIN ONE YEAR OF DATE OF 
SUBSCRIPTION. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


For one inch space, $2.50 for three inser- 
tions and seyenty-two cents for each su 
quent insertion. 


COLLECTORS’ NOTICES. 


Mr. C. 8S. AYER, our Agent, is now calling 
upon our subscribers in East Kennebec 
county. 

Mr. J. W. KeLioae is now calling upon our 
+ pr in New Brunswick and Nova 

otia. 














The Salvation Army has now twenty- 
two factories and workshops, employing 
10,700 persons, both men and women. 





Massachusetts and nine other States 
continue annual sessions of their legisla- 
tures. The former is making an effort 
this year to secure biennial sessions. 





An old gentleman in Mercer has taken 
the precaution to have his coffin made and 
brought home, though he is around the 
house in fair health. 


Dr. John Rusk of the Militant church 
of Chicago says the churches have been 
cold and lifeless, and in this way have 
made more infidels every year than In- 
gersoll could make in a lifetime. 








A Rockland gentleman was once offered 
$200,000 in cash for his share in a Blue- 
hill gold mine, but refused to sell. The 
other fellow didn’t lose the money, that’s 
all. 


‘Will Portland secure the New Eng- 
land Fair for 1896?”’ is a question that 
has been settled. At the annual meeting 
of the New England Fair Association at 
Boston, Tuesday, it was voted to hold 
the next meeting at Rigby park, during 
the second week of September. 








Will the editor, or some subscriber of 
the Farmer, please tell me through the 
Farmer of some commission merchants 
in Boston who buy farm produce, and 
oblige, A SUBSCRIBER. 

Winslow. 

Geo. A. Cochrane, 69 and 71 South 
Market street, Boston, is a commission 
merchant for the sale of farm produce. 





The Vanderbilts and a few others could 
buy hot house strawberries in New York, 
Saturday, for $2.50 acup, and California 
strawberries for 75 cents a box in the 
fruit stores. In the streets strawberries 
were selling at 35centsabox. In Boston 
three pounds of good California prunes 
could be bought for only 23 cents. 





There is a lot of Maine left yet, al- 
‘though 70,000 tons of our stern and rock- 
bound coast were shipped out of the two 
little towns of Sullivan and Franklin in 
1895, and that was only a chip in the 
grand total of the years all along the 
shore. We have exported granite enough 
to found a commonwealth, and found it 
on the solid rock, not on the sand. 





When two hotels in the city of Boston 
deny entertainment to the Methodist 
Bishop, B. W. Arnett, D. D., of Wilber- 
force, Ohio, as they did last week—a 
man of education and refinement, with 
no distinction between him and the best 
of white people except the color of his 
skin—it is about time that the people of 
the North stopped talking about the 
color line South. 





One of the best temperance lectures 
ever delivered fell from the lips of a 
child in Covington, Ky.—the child of a 
reformed man. ‘Father,’ said she, ‘‘are 
you always going to wear the blue rib- 
bon?” “I hope so, my dear,’ was his 
reply. ‘‘Sodo I,” said the little one. 
“Why do you hope so?” asked her 
father. ‘Because I’ve never had so 
many strawberries in my life as I’ve had 
since you signed the pledge and put on 
that blue ribbon.”” Men who are not 
feeding saloon keepers’ children can 
afford luxuries for their own. 





It is shown by the official statistics 
that in a given 1000 of the people of 
Massachusetts there are now more indi- 
viduals possessed of moderate and fair- 
sized estates than ever before, and that 
the average size of such estates is more 
than double what it was sixty years ago. 
This is relatively true as to the whole 
country. There is a good deal of loose 
and cheap talk made about “the rich 
growing richer and the poor growing 
poorer,” the fact is that the most of the 
failures of the past three years have been 
among the rich, while those of moderate 
means have gone on adding to their in- 
come, slowly but surely. 





The first number of the new daily 
paper, the Waterville Evening Mail, ap- 
peared on Wednesday evening, published 
by the Mail Publishing Company. It is 
a four-page, seven-column paper, neatly 
printed on good paper, and clear, new 
type. It has its telegraph news through 
the medium of the Associated Press, and 
a good service is rendered. Its editorial 
and local departments are well filled, 
and with the talent they have employed 
it will be well sustained. We wish this 
new and bright contemporary a prosper- 
ous career as it seeks to give the growing 
city of Waterville and the other prosper- 
ous towns of Central Maine an evening 
paper interesting to its readers and ser- 
viceable to the communities it represents, 





‘“‘Howard,”’ the noted New York cor- 
respondent of the Boston Daily Globe, 
never uttered more truthful words than 
these that appeared in his last Sunday’s 
letter: 

“The common school is the corner- 
stone of the republic’s substantial struc- 
ture. In close companionship with that 
is the church, regardless of its splits and 
divisions. The press I reg: as the 
child of the common school. With the 
press, the common school and the church, 
a trinity of intelligence, morality and 
proper direction, any nation would suc- 
soak, this trinity being in power. But 
if the common school is neglected, if the 
churches are relegated to women and 
children, and the press is debauched and 
corrupted, becoming a willing servant, 
an ng panderer to avarice, to pru- 
rient taste, to dissemination of dirt, no 
nation on God's earth need hope to last.” 


THE SERVICES OF DEDICATION. 


The new Lithgow Library building in 
this city, which has heretofore been 
described in these columns, was dedi- 
cated with appropriate exercises, Mon- 
day afternoon at 4 o’clock, the con- 
tributors to the library fund and their 
friends gathering in the hall in the 
second story. On this page we 
present a fine picture of the building, 
the exclusive use of which has been 
granted us by Hon. Chas. E. Nash, of 
the building committee. Following was 
the programme of exercises: 

Hon. James Ware Bradbury, : 
resident of Trustees, presiding 
Music, Higgins’ orchestra. 
Invocation, Rev. E. E. Newbert 
Statement of Expenditure of Building Fund 
by Treasurer, Richard E. Goodwin 
Delivery by Building Committee to Trustees, 
Chas. E. Nash 
Response by President, 
on. James Ware Bradbury 
Address of Acceptance and Dedication, 
slie C. Cornish 
Rey. J. 5. Williamson 
Music, orchestra. 

A congratulatory despatch was re- 
ceived from Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who 
had contributed $9000 to the enterprise. 
Richard E. Goodwin, Treasurer, re- 
ported the entire cost of the building, 
lot and furnishings, to be $51,000, and 
it was entirely free from debt. 

Hon. Charles E. Nash, for the build- 
ing committee, of which he was Secre- 
tary, made the formal presentation of 
the building to the Trustees, ia a 
thoughtful, beautifully expressed speech. 
He said: 

Mr. President: On these grounds, a 
little less than twenty months ago, a 
corner stone was laid; laid with eloquent 
ceremony by regaliaed Free Masons, in 
the imposing presence of thousands of 
assembled people. 

Ever since that notable occasion (so 
vivid in our memories, and henceforth 
distinguished in the annals of Augusta,) 
ever since that fair summer day (June 
14, 1894), the busy hands of skilful 
artisans have built upon that chambered, 
consecrated stone. 

They have quarried from the distant 
granite mountain its choicest layers, and 
have brought them hither, wrought and 
fashioned to perfect fitness. Block by 
block, and layer upon layer, these walls 
have risen in strength and stateliness, to 
the rhythm of the burdened, quivering 
derricks, and the clink of the drill and 
trowel. From base to pediment, we see 
the cunning craftsmen’s excellent work 
—in shaggy ashlar, in lettered panel and 
medallion; in rounded arch and chiselled 
tracery, in column and pilaster and 
capital; in bracket, in moulding, in 
cornice, in kneeler, and coping, and 
finial. The diversity and the unity—the 
simplicity and harmony of the planes 
and curves and angles of the woven 
rock, bespeak alike the genius of the 
designer and the skill of the long ap- 
prenticed workmen. 

For sill and girder and roof-tree, they 
have brought from the great forest the 
lofty pine, and squared and grooved and 
fastened it with brace and bolt. The 
majestic oak tree, ripened by the growth 
of centuries, has given of its gnarled and 
fibered trunk the slabs that bind and 
beautify the ceilings. 

There have assembled here the various 
industries that wait upon the noble art 


Benediction, 


of architecture. The moulder of clay 


has brought his bricks, his terra cotta, 


and his dainty tile; the plasterer has 


spread his imperishable adamant; the 
decorator has brought his graceful 


carvings; the painter his blending colors; 


the artist gilder his beaten gold; the 
glazier has brought the crystal product 
of the labaratory, adorned with historic 
scenes, and the mystical symbolic de- 
vises of the early press. From the dis- 
tant Mediterranean shore has been sent 
the veined and fossiled marble for ves- 
tibule and threshold; while the immor- 
tal names of philosophers and poets and 
discoverers and statesmen, radiant fixed 
stars in the world’s intellectual galaxies, 
these have been scattered in frieze, and 
pilaster, and panel, to embellish and 
sealas the temple of thought and en- 
lightenment, our gifted architect’s en- 
during masterpiece. 

The last workman with his imple- 
ments of labor has retired. Behold, now, 
the completed edifice, ready for its des- 
tined and exalted use. I havethe honor, 
sir, in behalf of the building committee, 
to transfer to you its full possession. 
These keys admit to its doors. 

Allow me, venerable sir, (to Mr. Brad- 
bury,) in closing this last service of the 
building committee, to say personally to 
you who have been our revered chair- 
man, that your junior associates have 
learned from you during their months 
of labor, how beautiful may bea long 
extended career, and have seen in their 
honored senior that the fairest crown 
of old age is its silver hair, and the rec- 
ord and satisfaction of an honorable and 
useful life. 


Hon. J. W. Bradbury responded. with 
a brief but appropriate address, his 
words showing the maturity of his 
thought. 

The dedicatory address, full of bright 
thoughts, was then delivered by Leslie 
C. Cornish, Esq. 

Beginning with a handsome allusion 
to the venerable President, he noted the 
fact that on a bright June day of 1894, 
with imposing ceremonies, and in the 
presence of a vast assemblage, the corner 
stone of this oe was appropriately 
and impressively laid. The deep blue of 
a rare June day hovered over us with all 
the beauty of a new heaven, and the full 
measure of a New England springtide 
surrounded us with all the fragrance of 
anew earth. In a few hours the martial 
music had ceased, the pomp and display 
had vanished, and the spectators had 
dispersed to their respective homes. Such 
is the order of life. Events are often 
celebrated with clamor, while they are 
created in quiet. Scarcely had the cur- 
tain rung down upon that first fair scene 
when there came upon the stage, un- 
heralded and without display, a small 
body of men into whose hands had been 
committed the erection and completion 
of the structure. Faithfully, patiently 
and persistently they have done their 
work, and this afternoon they present to 
us as the best evidence of their steward- 
ship this perfected building, with its 
rugged strength, its chaste outlines, its 
elegant equipment. Many may have 
wondered why more rapid progress was 
not made, and why roof did not more 
closely follow upon foundation. It is 
but just to the committee to say that 
progress has been made as rapidly as 
was consistent with thoroughness, and 
that “‘well done” rather than “quickly 
finished,” has been the motto. Some- 
where I have heard this legend used as a 
text: A traveler in a strange country 
saw workmen busily engaged upon the 
foundation of a building. And the 
stranger said to the workmen, “What 
build ye here—a palace or a hovel?” 
And the workmen replied, “Sire, we 
know not, for we build in the dark.” 
“See to it, then,” said the stranger, “that 
ye build well.” 

It was prosaic, this digging for firm 
foundations, this laying of stone on stone, 
of brick on brick, this fastening together 
of timbers, this finishing, part by part. 
And yet, as the rough stone of the 
ee was gradually transformed into 

e ul exterior, and the 





oak of the forest w into wains- 
cot and cornice, med ween must 
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have been not unlike that of the sculptor 
whose chisel calls forth the statue from 
the marble, or the artist whose brush 
bids the portrait speak out from the 
canvas. 

Gentlemen of the committee, you have 
given to this work the most valuable gift 
that busy men can bestow upon the pub- 
lic, your time, and for the days and 
months which you have devoted to it 
you deserve and will receive the deepest 
gratitude. 

It was appropriate that the beginning 
should have been made in the spring 
time. It is equally appropriate that its 
completion should have been reached in 
midwinter, which to us of New England 
suggests so much of indoor comfort, and 
that this twilight hour should have been 
selected for this simple service of dedi- 
cation, that hour which is the dearest of 
the day, gathering the family about the 
hearthstone in that circle of mutual love 
and helpfulness, of intellectual culture 
and moral improvement which the stern 
bleakness of a New England winter 
seems only to cherish and to strengthen. 
To me the best picture of a New Eng- 
land home is found just there; and now 
as night approaches, these members of a 
larger circle have gathered about this 
intellectual hearthstone to be welcomed 
to this new home of learning and to dedi- 
cate it to the noble purposes for which it 
was conceived and erected. 

The citizens of Augusta may be par- 
doned if they feel, to-day, a full measure 
of honest pride and self satisfaction. In 
the first place, this is preéminently a 
Maine institution, and I can almost say, 
an Augusta institution. Its founder was 
a native of this State and lived all his 
life within her borders. Nearly every 
gift toward the building fund, supple- 
menting the bequest of the founder, was 
made by either a native or a resident of 
Maine, and with rare exceptions a native 
or a resident of this city. This building 
was designed by a Maine man, a native 
of the same county as Mr. Lithgow. It 
is built of Maine granite, the product of 
our own mines. It has been put to- 
gether by Maine men, the faithfulness of 
whose work will'bear the most scrutin- 
izing test; and it is to be used by Maine 
people who will see to it that an institu- 
tion so founded and a building so de- 
signed and constructed shall be fostered 
and maintained. 

In the second place, this library speaks 
for the public spirit of our citizens. It 
proves that they may be relied upon to 
encourage and support an _ institution 
that deserves their contidence, and that 
wealth accumulated in our midst is used 
not for selfish purposes alone, but for 
the broader service of humanity. 

Speaking of the principal donors, he 
was glad that this building represents 
not the donation of one, but of many. 

In the third place, this city should be 
proud, to-day, because this library shall 
be henceforth in fact as well as in name, 
a public library, and that its doors and 
elegant apartments are thrown open to 
the rich and the poor alike, with the 
words ‘Welcome to the people’’ in- 
scribed above the entrance. Here are 
7000 volumes carefully selected, includ- 
ing the best works of the best authors, 
and they are yours for use. Do you 
wish to associate with the best society? 
Come here and you shall find it. Do you 
wish to make friends who will be as 
steadfast in adversity as in prosperity, 
who know no change, but are always con- 
stant, helpful and true? They are wait- 
ing for you on the shelves below. And 
as you meet these great men here, you 
can talk with them and they with vou, 
without the formality of an introduction. 
Tennyson, the man, lived arecluse in the 
Isle of Wight, here personal approach 
was well nigh impossible, and if by 
chance you were ushered into his pres- 
ence, the coldness of his manner ren- 
dered escape desirable. Tennyson, the 
poet, lives here and is the same sweet, 
honest-hearted soul to every one who 
will but knock at his cloth-covered door. 
Many atraveler goes to Concord to visit 
the old manse by the early battlefield, 
where Hawthorne dwelt, and the plain 
white house where Emerson wrote his 
world-wide truths. But the ‘“Mosses 
from an Old Manse”’ are richer still, and 
the immortal truths themselves, than 
the house in which they were written. 

Not a few journey across the water to 
see the thatched cottage of Burnsin bon- 
nie Ayrshire, the baronial castle of Scott 
on the banks of the Tweed, or the church- 
yard where Shakespeare lies in Stratford- 
upon-Avon, and there is a thrill of satis- 
faction in even seeing the places where 
great men once lived and worked; but it 
is better far to know the thoughts, to 
understand the teachings and to catch 
the spirit of the menthemselves. These, 
these, are here. And itis to such com- 
panionship that the doors are now thrown 
open. 

And now as the final word before the 
old order of things passes into the new, 
let me add that the trustees would dedi- 
cate this building to wider learning, to 
better citizenship, to truer manhood and 
to nobler womanhood; they would dedi- 
cate it to the higher service of man, and 
therefore to the worthier service of God. 

May peace, plenty and prosperity 
attend this institution as it now steps 
forth into a wider sphere of action, 
clothed with new garments and eager 
for the work that lies before it. 

At the close of these interesting exer- 
cises, the company inspected the elegant 
rooms of the building, proud that 
Augusta has now come into full posses- 
sion of this elegant structure, with all its 
possibilities for good. 





John Smith, who died near Jonesboro, 
Ill., the other day, was 105 years old. It 
would not have taken many John Smiths 
of that age, one living ahead of the 
other, to reach back to the days of the 





original John Smith of Virginia. 





Promises Not Fulfilled. 

The statement in the suit of Mrs. 
Mary A. Cowan against Col. Erastus H. 
Dyer, the rich oil operator, and a former 
resident of Portland, Me., for $50,000 
damages for breach of promise, has been 
prepared and was filed Monday. 

The bill recites: ‘For several years 
the defendant had been paying attention 
to the plaintiff, and in August, 1894, at 
32 East 23d St., New York, promised to 
marry her either in the last of Septem- 
ber or the beginning of October, 1894. 

‘“‘When the time arrived to marry the 
plaintiff, he put the marriage off until 
his return to New York. When he re- 
turned to New York, in December, 1894, 
he again postponed the marriage until 
the spring of 1895. In May, 1895, the 
defendant insisted that the plaintiff, 
who was then engaged in business in 
New York, where she was making $5000 
per year, should dispose of it, prior to 
the marriage, and she did so. 

“In June, 1895, at the Langham House, 
Philadelphia, the defendant again post- 
poned the marriage, and fixed the month 
of August, 1895, for the ceremony, but 
the defendant again postponed it. Al- 
though the plaintiff, on Jan 27, re- 
quested the defendant to marry the 
plaintiff, the defendant refused, and 
would never marry her. 

“The plaintiff, by reason of the said 
promise and nonfulfilment of the same 
by the said defendant, was put toa large 
expense in securing her trosseau, also 
in preparing for marriage on each of the 
dates before mentioned, and has suffered 
great damage to her feelings, and has 
been brought into ridicule among her 
neighbors and friends, all of whom 
knew of said intended marriage, and has 
otherwise been greatly damaged. 


The Whittier Homestead. 

Thousands of visitors have visited 
Amesbury since the death of Whittier, 
to see his home and his last resting 
place. The library of the poet is just 
the same to-day as it was when he wrote 
his last poem. From the rear window 
of the library can be seen the grand old 
orchard where his funeral was held. It 
was at this window that Whittier wrote 
his famous poem, ‘Snow Bound.” 

Here, too, was written a fragment that 
he never published, and which has never 





ing as showing the same altruistic spirit 
which is one of the strongest traits in all 
his writings. Looking out of this win- 


wrote these lines: 


The sun upon thy branches falls, 
The rain upon thy roots— : 
This union into being calls 
Thy satisfying fruits. 


Ah! would that on my heart and head 
Love’s dew and light should fall, 

That I might round me blessings shed, 
As common gifts to all. 


The latter years of the poet’s life he 


spent between his Amesbury home and 


Oak Knoll, Danvers, but he always con- | 


sidered the former his place of residence 
from the time when he first occupied it 
in 1836. 





A Big Nursery. 
Bath is to have a new industry, or per- 
haps it would be more exact to say that 
an enterprise at present in existence is 


to be greatly expanded and enlarged. 
The Kennebec Nursery as it is, is a credit 
and advantage to the city, but the Ken- 


nebec Nursery as it will be, wil] be of’ 


vastly greater importance to the com- 
munity. To be more explicit: Messrs. 
Wakefield and Ramsay have taken into 
partnership a Mr. Davidson of Yarmouth, 
a Scotchman of large and valuable ex- 
perience in gardening matters, and the 
new firm is to go into the nursery busi- 
ness on a very large scale. They have 
purchased the Peterson property, so 
called, at the North End, opposite the 
Old Couples’ Home, andthe natural ad- 
vantages of this fine lot will be fully ex- 
ploited by two such skilful landscape 
gardeners as Messrs. Ramsay and David- 
son. 

Some idea of the scale of the plans of 
these energetic and enterprising gentle- 
men may be gathered from the state- 
ment that they are now sending an order 
to France for more than 47,000 ornamen- 
tal trees and shrubs, and that another 
large order will soon be forwarded to 
Holland. This is taking no account of 
the culture of fruit trees which will also 
be given much attention. 


We need scarcely call attention to the 
elaborate and comprehensive report of 
the important proceedings of the recent 
meeting of the Western New York Hor- 
ticultural Society. Our readers will 
all thank Prof. Munson for his thought- 
fulness in giving them the real meat of 
the able discussions. It is a most val- 
uable report. 


W. Edwin Perkins of Norridgewock 
has just completed a large steam saw 
mill in that town, and has about 175,000 
feet of pine and hemlock logs cut in the 
woods about four miles from the mill. 











The petition for the pardon of Graves, 
who murdered two game wardens, has 
been laid upon the table by the Governor 
and Council. A good place for it. 


A shell fired from one of the three dy- 
namite guns which guard San Francisco 
harbor, made a hole ina rocky hillside 
30 feet in diameter and over 6 feet deep. 


It is estimated that the Cuban insur- 
gents have thus far destroyed about $20,- 
000,000 worth of property belonging to 
citizens of the United States. 








Brunswick Locals. 

Emery Crawford, one of the Selectmen 
of the town, was severely injured last 
week by being thrown from his carriage. 
He struck on the brick sidewalk, dis- 
locating his shoulder, and received bad 
bruises and cuts which will confine him 
to his home for some days. 

Stephen Winslow, for many years em- 
ployed as cook on the working train of 
the Maine Central Railroad, experienced 
a severe paralytic shock, last week. 

George Woodward, aged 75 years, a 
farmer and blacksmith, died suddenly, 
Tuesday, from paralysis. 
in adying state in his barn, where he 
had gone to feed his stock. 

Eight inches of snow, lying level, now 
covers the ground, and sleighing is first 





Wood in our market is selling at lower 
prices than for many years. 
sells at four dollars and fifty cents a) 
cord, and pine at two dollars. 

The medical class at Bowdoin College | 
is larger than any previous year. 
eral college students are rusticating at 
home this winter, for neglecting their 


Logs and pulp wood are being plenti- 
fully hauled to the mills, and the ice 
harvesters are busy on the river and 


Twenty-five members of the Fur Club, 
with their hounds, patrolled our forests 
for several days last week, in pursuit of 
game, and succeeded in capturing one 


Brunswickers will be boasting of their 
splendid new depot next fall. 
boys are enjoying 


having spoiled the skating on the river. 


duties as Postmaster on Saturday. 

Miss Sarah Hodgden slipped and fell 
on the doorstep of Mr. George Camp- 
bell’s house, on Cedar street, Wednes- 
day, and though no bones were broken, 
her case is considered serious. 

The eminent Baptist 
P. H. Moxom, addressed the students of 
Bowdoin College 
Thursday forenoon, 
Prayer in the college. 

The papers are drawn up and waiting 
to be signed which will transfer a piece 
of the old Lincoln lot on Main street, 
recently purchased by Dr. J. W. Curtis, 
to George D. Hughes. 
| representative of the firm 
before appeared in print. It is interest-| Havey & Co. of Boston. 
| tion to erect a one-story wooden block, 
| 92 feet long by 80 feet deep. 

be divided into three stores. 

The foundation of the paper mill to be 
dow one day at the noble trees of the/| built the coming summer at Pejepscot, 
orchard, he sat down at his desk and | }§ 





At the paper mill last week, the State 
|record was broken by James B. Huater, 
|machine tender. 
| nights, comprising seventy-eight hours, 
| turned out fifty-two tons of paper! 





FIRES IN MAINE. 


Early Tuesday morning of last week, 
fire was discovered in the hay in the loft 
in Elbridge Ray's stable, Sabatis. 
fire extended to the house, which was so 
badly damaged by fire and water as to 
be nearly worthless. 
carriages were taken out of the stable, 
and most of the furniture saved from 
The buildings were valued 
at $1800; insured for $1000. 

Quite a lively blaze was discovered in 
the back part of the Oxford County shoe 
| store in Odd Fellows’ block, at Norway, 
It was extinguished with 
Had it occurred during 
the night the result would have been 


The store and public hall at Barter’s 
Island were burned Thursday night. 
The building was owned by Fremont 
Kimball, and the store occupied by Roy 
The loss on the building is 
$2500, and on the goods $1500. The 
cause of the fire is unknown. 

Three large potato houses near the 
Canadian Pacific 
burned Saturday morning. One was 
owned by C. Merritt & Sons and was 
empty, one by A. H. Fogg Co. and con- 
tained salt, and one by William Dobson, 
which contained one thousand barrels of 
potatoes. The cause of the fire is un- 
known; insurance 


A house on the outskirts of Bucksport, 
owned by Hon. Parker Spofford, and oc- 
cupied by Fred Wardwell and family, 
was burned Sunday, at midnight. 


A fierce fire in Lewiston, Wednesday, 
swept away R. C. Pingree & Co.’s lum- 
ber mills and yards that occupied the 
big territory from the Maine Central 
railroad on the east to the main canal on 
the west, and from the cross canal by 
the Bates mill on the south to Main 
street on the north. The fire caught in 
the paint shop in the line of buildings on 
When stock was taken 
last an employé says one building con- 
tained over 300,000 feet of lumber. 
three buildings were burned flat with 
their valuable machinery, fine lumber, 
and the finished and unfinished stocks 
Loss, $75,000; insured for 


early Tuesday 
stroyed the residence and part of the 
contents of Mrs. 
East Hodgdon. Luss, $1000; no insur- 

Friday, the house and barn of James 
Bartlett, in Maysville, were burned. 
family were away at the time the fire 
started, but Mrs. Bartlett soon returned. 
The contents of the house were saved 
and nearly all from the barn. 





The merciless waves at Popham Beach 
still continue to eat their way into the 
sea wall, and on Monday of last week 
they had get under the piazza of the 
Hartleb cottage on the south shore. 








CITY NEWS, 


—Frank Talbot of this city has gone 


into insolvency. 


—On Tuesday the Trustees of the 
Augusta Savings Bank declared a sem- 


annual dividend of two per cent. 


—Some of the best base ball players 
have been secured for the Augusta base 


ball team the next season. 


—We have had beautiful moonlight 
nights, but no sleighing to speak of 


until the snow-fall of Saturday. 


—Rev. Mr. Cummings of the Methodist 
church is preaching a series of sermons 
on the inspiration and authority of the 


Bible. 


—The snow of Saturday gave pretty 
| good sleighing—the best we have had 
for the season—and the flyers were out 
| in force, Sunday. 

—Mr. Vickery has placed some very 
elaborate and artistic railings as guards 
to the large plate glass windows, in his 


new block on Water street. 
—At the annual meeting of the Central 
Maine Theological Circle in Waterville, 


Rev. J. M. Wyman of this city was 


chosen President. 


—Mrs. A. 8. Bangs, always acharming 
entertainer, gave a reception to the 
members of the Current Events Club, the 


other evening. 
—Mr. John McLaughlin, assistant 


Postmaster at Waterville, who was 
recently taken violently insane, died in a 
few days after being brought to the In- 


sane Hospital in this city. 

—The people of Augusta, for the first 
time in the history of the place, are now 
enjoying the benefits of a free public 


library, where under certain restrictions 


all may enjoy its benefits. 


—The mills of the Edwards Manufac- 


turing Co. produced for the week end- 
ing Jan. 25, over 700,000 yards of cloth. 
This is the largest production for any 
week in the history of the mills. 


—Mr. Albert Young, for some years 


in the employ of Geo. Fuller’s Sons, 


as a machinist in Hallowell, has ac- 
cepted a position at the Kennebec Light 


& Heat Co.’s plant at Augusta. 


—The story is again revived that the 


coming season a large block will be 
erected by the Alden heirs, at the corner 
of Water and Oak streets, on the present 
site of the Hamlen harness store. 

—While passing into the vestry of the 
Green Street Methodist church, Sunday 
evening, just before the meeting, Mrs. 
Mabel Hanson fell heavily on the step, 
and received a severe shock, but no 
bones were broken. 

—The Augusta Safe and Deposit Co. 
has reélected its old Board of Trustees, 
and declared a dividend of 3 per cent. on 
the stock. Resolutions of respect were 
passed to the memory of the late Geo. S. 
Ballard, a former Trustee. 

—The new quarters of the Kennebec 
Historical Society, in the Library build- 
ing, were dedicated Tuesday evening. 
Addresses were given by Judge O. G. 
Hall, and H. F. Blanchard, and a poem 
by Anna Sargent Hunt. 

—The Augusta post office sent out 
an average of 11 tons of newspaper mail 
aday during the working days of the 
month of January. This is 20 per cent. 
larger than has ever been sent in any one 
month in the history of the office. 

—Sunday, Candlemas Day, was cer- 
tainly fair and bright, and we may now 
look for winter: 

“If Candlemas Day be fair and bright, 
Winter will take another flight. 

If Candlemas Day be cold and gray, 
Winter will then have passed away.” 

—The alarm of fire, Sunday morning, 
at 3.40 o’clock, was caused by fire in the 
rear of the tenement house at 32 State 
street, owned by N. W. Cole, and occu- 
pied by six families. Several of the in- 
mates had a narrow escape from suffoca- 
tion. Loss $150; insured. 

—A series of union services in the 
interests of the Sunday School is being 
held in this city. The first meeting was 
at the Free Baptist church, Monday 
evening, and was largely attended. A 
fine essay on ‘‘The Sunday School Pur- 
pose,” was read by Mrs. E. C. Hayes, 
the pastur’s wife. 

—Friday, Alfred Bowman Chadwick 
died, aged 34 years, of consumption. 
One year ago last June he entered the 
Maine General Hospital, where a foot 
was amputated. ‘From this suffering he 
never recovered his health. Mr. Chad- 
wick was a highly respected young man, 
and he leaves many friends. 

—Oliver Roy of this city has filed a 
claim with City Solicitor F. J. C. Little, 
of $2000 on account of damages received 
by afall on Northern avenue, a short 
time ago. He claims that while unload- 
ing a box from a team, in some way he 
fell, due to the fault of the sidewalk, 
suffering a sprained ankle. 

—In the whist tournament of the 
Abnaki Club, which closed last week, 
A. H. Chadbourne was first, with a score 
of 366, Walter H. Davis, second, 330; 
James D. Lennan, third, 306, W. S. 
Choate, fourth, 277. These four will 
play ashort series of games, to decide 
which two of the four will receive the 
prizes, as there were only two offered. 


| expenses, including board of 


Selden Benjamin of North Anson had 
one of his hands badly jammed last 
week, while driving a team in the woods. 
The infant daughter of Francois (die, 
Biddeford, was fatally burned in the 
cradle, Friday afternoon. The child wa 
alone with some boys who were smoking 
cigarettes. It is supposed cigarett 
ashes were dropped into the cradle. 

John B. Dodge of Somerville fell ov 
day last week while working in th 
woods, and injured one of his knee 
quite badly. It was so lame for a fe¥ 
days that he could not bear his weight 
upon it. He is now able to go abot 


James Robbins of East Belfast had 
narrow escape from drowning recently: 
He was at Gilkey’s Harbor for clams, 
and in rowing off to bis sail boat with® 
skiff load of clams the little boat w# 
swamped, and he was obliged to swi® 
several rods to the larger one. Aftel 
drying his clothing and warming himsel 
he rescued his boat and clams, 4 
arrived home safe and sound. 

While pressing hay at Northport 
Thursday, Otis Hamlin of Brooks broke 
his left leg just below the knee. As 
was at work on the press, the hawser 
the drum parted and struck the unfor 
tunate man, causing a painful injury. 
Henry Pooler of Madison had his 








allowel] bay 


1 meetj 
there have been many 9 
nVersions 
AYOr, ang 
1ONOrable 
week, of 


Society, which will occur on some sca 
in March. = 

—The artesian well borers Completes 
the well at Johnson Bros.’ festa 
Hallowell, Wednesday, after boring 1. 
depth of 150 feet. The flow of water | 
quite satisfactory—about 8000 walle 
per 10 hours. _ 

—The house and outbuildings , 
George M. Stratton of Albion wep 
burned, Wednesday afternoon, tover),,. 
with their contents. The origin of the 
fire is unknown. There was no ing. 
ance upon the property. 7 

—Ed. Getchell of Winslow, th¢ noted 
horse driver and trainer, died Thursday 
of heart disease. The deceased ma 


wasason of Charles Getchel! on } 
street, was for some time employed 
M. T. Pooler of Skowhegan as trainer ¢ 
Pooler’s trotting horses. Two years ao 
Mr. Getchell was troubled with rheyy, 
tism, and resigned his position with yy; 
Pooler, and since that time has lived j, 
Winslow with his aunt, Mrs. Josep) 
Eaton, and has had a few horses under 
his care. The deceased was 44 years of 
age, and was unmarried. , 
—Our Readfield correspondent writes 
The last week in January runners ang 
wheels vied with each other. Saturday 
three or four inches of snow came, and 
this the wind whirled and piled int 
heaps.—During the past week there were 
three funerals in town, Mr. Samuel Luce 
Dudley, and Mr. Josiah Alley, 
Thursday Mr. John Haines from Nop. 
ridgewock was brought here for burial 
He formerly lived in this town, on the 
farm now owned by Mr. Nickerson. His 
widow was Louise Nickerson. He leaves 
three children, all residing in Norridge 


by 


ecumae 


His age was 73. He had been ap 
for a long time. There came 


being a severe accident as the 


funeral procession came up from the 
depot, the horse drawing the heane 
slipping down and breaking a thill, and 
nearly overturning the hearse.—The next 


ladies’ cirete will meet with Mrs. Nicker- 
son.—Mr. Stanley of Winthrop has been 


selling new sleighs in town the past week 
—The Alpha Dramatic Club from Mao- 
chester played “the Pennsylvania Kid 

Tuesday evening, in Giles’ Hall. It was 


well acted, and Miss Hall and Mr. Cum. 
mings certainly equaled many a pro 
fessional. Miss Hali’s laughing and cry- 
ing were as natural as life. Their efforts 
deserved a larger audience.—The gran- 


mar and primary schools will give an ex- 
hibition at the close of their terms, in 


two weeks.—Mr. George Hunton, w 
has been living in Winthrop for the past 
three years, will move into the house 


with Mr. Dudley Hunton.—Mr. Hateh 
has sold out his boot and shoe business 
Handy, and will move to Pitts 
field with his family next month. They 
will be very much missed in town. Mrs 
Hatch has sung soprano in the Univer 
salist choir for two years, and the whole 


have assisted on all occasions 


with their musical talents. 





The County Finances 
James E. Blanchard, Treasurer 


of Kennebec county, has prepared his 
annual report, and from the advance 
sheets we are able to give our readers 
the following interesting items: 
Liabilities of the county morethan 
1, 1895 ose O8 


resources, Jan oeee ° 
Liabilities more than resources, 


Jan. 1, 1896 na sesaavene Bene @ 
Reduction of indebtedness for the 

year 1895 6209405006405 6,65 
Costs of Supreme Judicial Court 2,51 
osts of Superior Court......... 3,317 
Cost of municipal and trial jus 

tices’ courts coerce aeseseseceoe yf 
Amount paid county oflicers 7 


gE board, NC. ceesecvases 


c 
drunkenness, including 


AC eceeesscesesesece 
Cost of tramps, board, &c.... 


Cost of other crimes. ..........+. 

Fines and costs received from en 
forcement of liquor law....... 18 

From prosecutions for drunken 

prosecutions for other 

Total criminal costs for the year 

1895, exclusive of board of pris 


Amount of county tax for 1895. 
Unpaid taxes of 1895........... 
Cash in treasury Jan. 1,1896.... 


ACCIDENTS. 


The fourteen-year-old son of B. F. but- 
terfield of Hodgdon, fell while playing 
at school, breaking his leg near the 


foot 
last week while unloadité 


granite for the dam there, so one of bis 
toes was laid open to the bone; the doct 


he will be umable to do 4% 


more work this winter. 





A resident of New Britain, Ct., 
just sent $78.07 to the conscience fund 
in the United States treasury at Wasb 


He says: “Not many yea* 


ago, while abroad, I purchased jewel" 
the duties on which amounted 
sum enclosed. I evaded the ‘ 
officials, and have continued silent si0® 
then, but have finally made up my ™” 
that ‘honesty is the best policy. 
others do likewise.” 


Chas. K. Partridge, the old re 
druggist, puts up in large, fine sty 
packages, an antiseptic tooth pow 

for 25 cents, which prevents et 
neutralizes the acid secretions of ™ 
gums, and beautifies the teeth. It 

having a large sale. 


The packing and shipping of orang 
at Los Angeles, Cal., have comme®' 


to the 
custo® 





liable 
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_ received at Ellsworth, Satu 

po H. Walker died ver 
day, that Ave York. Mr. Walker f 
ant Nee kept a lange ry 00% 
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Andrew J. Whiting, “< oe . , 
Atving & Allen, granite manufacturer: 

¥ ae ville died suddenly, Sunda 
of Som neuralgia of the heart. H 
night, aaaee old, and had been in bus 
peared ‘Somesville over 30 years. 
Creditors of Benj. B. Doug. a _ 

who recently failed at Bowdoinhan 
er a caused his arrest while he was o 
pte to Canada, Itis alleged that a 
ap right in Douglass’ failure, and h 
vill be arraigned at Bath. ; 

An Oxford man, while crossing th 
take there a few days ago, saw the . 
of a fish sticking up through the ice. 

tit out, and it proved to be an ell ove 
a feet long, Which had been frozen i 

e ice. 
vrregottations are under way betwee 
the owners of the mill water power sout 
of the Totmans at Fairfield and th 
Waterfield & Fairfield Electric Light « 
Railway Co., but as yet nothing definit 
about the purchase is decided. 

The barge Jersey Belle and schoone 
Edward Smith were launched at Batl 
Thursday morning, amid the salutes « 
all the steam whistles fn the city. Th 
two crafts glided into the Kennebec ver 
gracefully. 

Eli French of Fairfield committed su 
cide, Wednesday, by hanging. He wa 
discovered about noon. He was abou 
75 years of age, and has for some tim 
shown signs of mental derangement 
He leaves a wife and one daughter, wh 
is married and resides in Portland. 

Burglars entered the store of Alber 
Dingley at Morrill’s Corner, the othe 
night, by breaking out the glass fror 
the door, They rifled the money drawe 

and got little for their pains—a fev 
plugged coins and army and navy cents 
Nothing else is missed. 

Onthe steamer Scotsman of the Do 
minion line, which sails from Portlan 
for Liverpool this week, will go out th 
largest load of live stock that has eve 
been taken from this country. Arrange 
mentshave been made to export 150 
head of cattle and 1600 sheep. 

Ship Louisiana, Capt. Jackson of Bath 
made the remarkable quick passage o 
ninety-six hours from San Francisco t 
Cape Flattery, and during twelve hour 
ofthat time she was laying off. Thi 
villgo down on the records as one o 
the best sailing voyages ever made 01 
the route. 


The failure of Evans, Bell & Clark Co 
of Waldoboro, was announced in th 
leather district, Boston, Saturday morn 
ing, The creditors are mostly Bosto1 
firms, It is reported that the aggregat 
of the liabilities of the company is in the 
neighborhood of $100,000, Its assets are 
placed at $75,500, 

As Mrs. Granville Lord of Berwick 
was entering the barn, Thursday last 
she was seized by an unknown man an 
gaged and bound. The miscreant ther 
entered the house and departed with $1: 
mmoney, Mr. Lord was at work in 3 
wood lot a short distance from the 
house at the time, his wife being the 
only one about their home. 
_ A knitting factory is soon to be estab 
ished at East Surry, in the Lord building, 
recently occupied by the post office. The 
Proprietors of this new entirprise are ¢ 
Miss Leach of Penobscot, anda Miss 
Bunker of Franklin. The first equip: 
ment for the factory will be eight ma 
chines, but it is hoped the business wil 
Warrant increased capacity within a 
short time, . 


Albion W. Mayo, the well known ship- 
ouith, died at his home in Rockland, 
Sunday, aged 75. He was for many 
wy employed in Portland by the Port 
_ and Machias Steamboat Line; when 

Maine Central acquired this route, 

we removed to Rockland, by Payson 
jh request. His death will be 
steamboat — and especially by all 
Rah trial at Portland of Rose Dolley 

¢ murder of her infant child, she 
¢ down, and charged her mother, 
> m Dolley, with the crime. Rose was 
Fe acquitted. Mrs. Dolley plead 
guilty, but on Tuesday morning re- 
cided “ey plea, and Judge Bonney de- 
first 4 “she is guilty of murder in the 
Prison”? the penalty of which is im- 
ment for life. 
county unt Commissionérs of Waldo 
ting tie ave made arrangements for put- 
George eeedy gs hard —_ 
60 . 8 an ercy 8S. ge- 
~~ engaged as Aina iy and the 
Work on prorued in two gangs. The 

: suppl and consists in working up a 
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at Work Y farm. Twenty-two men are 
keep} and thisis much better than 

wg them in idleness, 
Greely of ery H. E. Hamlin and E. H. 
ae ‘llsworth have purchased the 
, nw. the Jonesboro lumber com- 
6,000 sere ashington county, consisting of 
tay ae Sof timber land, water-power, 
The Waskin mills, stores, wharves, etc. 
Tan thro agton county railroad will 
hear yo ng = property, and 
ou mills, he property was 
~ ee the timber; the mills will not 

Five « d by the purchasers. 
into ann at Bar Mills were broken 
F, Lang’s peeey morning. At George 
store, arber shop and confectionery 
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€ Son’, . the post office in Meserve 
"88 taken re a small quantity of stamps 

od Two other stores owned by 
tal amount Were also ransacked, the 
at $200, " of booty taken being valued 
in every 5 he burglars gained entrance in 
Mmoving + ° OY cutting the glass and 

: me the inside fastenings. 

Uday — rock slide occurred Sat- 
at PY Ne a in the Winslow Quarry, 
Compan + Owned by the Cobb Lime 
by a blastin About 60,000 casks loosened 
qWarry, oo tothe bottom of the 
alone G2: o 
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ENNEBEC COUNTY NEWs. 
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The County Finances. 
James E. Blanchard, Treasurer 
iebec county, has prepared his 
report, and from the advance 
eare able to give our readers 
wing interesting items: 


s of the county more than . 
es, Jan. 1,1895........ $31,254 66 
‘ss more than resources, we 
1896... wcsorsccreceress 24,567 49 
n of indebtedness for the 

Ts 0 oevnehe Godan eee 6,687 17 
supreme Judicial Court.. — 2,518 08 
Superior Court........+ 13,817 96 


municipal and trial jus- 


DUG ictenekievarech ae 9,087 05 
paid county officers. .... 7,641 20 
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WB. ccccccsrccesssecese 8,656 43 
liquor. prosecutions, in 
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ramps, board, &c........ 2,176 07 
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d costs received from en 
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number of prisoners.... 46 
of county tax for 1895... 35,140 27 
SEE BID. 2.09 6040066 6,657 73 
‘reasury Jan. 1,1896.... 2,783 95 
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eeoal to sleep for five days, and then 
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am, from the effects of an in- 
1 some weeks ago by being 

a carriage. She leaves a 
three small children. 
ed at ae age yore 

.. that Austin H. Walker died very 
day, ly in New York. Mr. Walker for 
a number of years kept a large dry goods 
store in Ellsworth. 

Andrew J. Whiting, of the firm of 

Whiting & Allen, granite manufacturers, 
of Somesville, died suddenly, Sunday 
night, of neuralgia of the heart. He 
vas (6 years old, and had been in busi- 
ness in Somesville over 30 years. 
Creditors of Benj. B. Douglass, a trad- 
er who recently failed at Bowdoinham, 
have caused his arrest while he was on 
the way to Canada. Itis alleged that all 
is not right in Douglass’ failure, and he 
gill be arraigned at Bath. 

An Oxford man, while crossing the 
lake there a few days ago, saw the head 
ofa fish sticking up through the ice. He 
cut it out, and it proved to be an ell over 
two feet long, which had been frozen in 
the ice. 

Negotiations are under way between 
the owners of the mill water power south 
of the Totmans at Fairfield and the 
Waterfield & Fairfield Electric Light & 
Railway Co., but as yet nothing definite 
about the purchase is decided. 

The barge Jersey Belle and schooner 
pdward Smith were launched at Bath, 
Thursday morning, amid the salutes of 
ql] the steam whistles in the city. The 
two crafts glided into the Kennebec very 
gracefully. 

pli French of Fairfield committed sui- 
cide, Wednesday, by hanging. He was 
discovered about noon. He was about 

»s years of age, and has for some time 


shown signs of mental derangement. 

He leaves a wife and one daughter, who 
is married and resides in Portland. 

Burglrs entered the store of Albert 
Dingley at Morrill’s Corner, the other 
night, by breaking out the glass from 

the door. They rifled the money drawer 
and got little for their pains—a few 
plugged coins and army and navy cents. 

Nothing else is missed. 

Onthe steamer Scotsman of the Do- 
nivion line, which sails from Portland 
for Liverpool this week, will go out the 
largest load of live stock that has ever 
been taken from this country. Arrange- 
meotshave been made to export 1500 
head of cattle and 1600 sheep. 

Ship Louisiana, Capt. Jackson of Bath, 
made the remarkable quick passage of 
ninety-six hours from San Francisco to 
Cape Flattery, and during twelve hours 
ofthat time she was laying off. This 
villgo down on the records as one of 
the best sailing voyages ever made on 
the route. 


The failure of Evans, Bell & Clark Co, 
of Waldoboro, was announced in the 
leather district, Boston, Saturday morn- 
ing. The creditors are mostly Boston 
firms, It is reported that the aggregate 
of the liabilities of the company is in the 
neighborhood of $100,000. Its assets are 
placed at $75,500. 

As Mrs. Granville Lord of Berwick 
was entering the barn, Thursday last, 
she was seized by an unknown man and 
gged and bound. The miscreant then 
tatered the house and departed with $12 
mMmoney. Mr. Lord was at work ina 
wood lot a short distance from the 
house at the time, his wife being the 
oly one about their home. 

_ A knitting factory is soon to be estab- 
ished at East Surry, in the Lord building, 
recently occupied by the post office. The 
proprietors of this new entirprise are a 
Miss Leach of Penobscot, anda Miss 
Bunker of Franklin. The first equip- 
ment for the factory will be eight ma- 
chines, but it is hoped the business will 


Warrant increased capacity within a 
short time, 


Albion W. Mayo, the well known ship- 
smith, died at his home in Rockland, 
Sunday, aged 75, He was for many 
years employed in Portland by the Port- 
land and Machias Steamboat Line; when 
the Maine Central acquired this route, 
ave removed to Rockland, by Payson 
a rg His death will be 

¥ mourne i 

a and especially by all 


Re the trial at Portland of Rose Dolley 
‘tthe murder of her infant child, she 
ke down, and charged her mother, 
Dolley, with the crime. Rose was 
oue acquitted. Mrs. Dolley plead 
hilty, but on Tuesday morning re- 
tied oy plea, and Judge Bonney de- 
q gh = of murder in the 
; , the penalty of which - 
Pritooment for lite, ' sania: 
way st Commissioners of Waldo 
tn th, ave made arrangements for put- 
Geo * prisoners in jail at hard work. 
conte W. Frisbee and Percy S. Edge- 
- weaeed as overseers, and the 
: orked in two gangs. The 
~ hand consists in Conlin up a 
the a PPly of cord-wood and in ditching 
avon farm. Twenty-two men are 
~ »and this is much better than 
rs them in idleness. 
ah Emery, H. E. Hamlin and E. H. 
ees of Ellsworth have purchased the 
Dany mee the Jonesboro lumber com- 
N00 an ashington county, consisting of 
tay a of timber land, water-power, 
The W, — mills, stores, wharves, etc. 
- the ington county railroad will 
ne rw. part of this property, and 
bought ¢ the mills. The property was 
be ope or the timber; the mills will not 
“4 rated by the purchasers. 
into — at Bar Mills were broken 
P. Lan 'y Friday morning. At George 
ttore - 8 barber shop and confectionery 
vs Z0rs were taken. AtF. W. Ken- 
Molen ba store various articles were 
t Son's at the post office in Meserve 
nl stone 4 small quantity of stamps 
" ea Two other stores owned by 
total ame ®s were also ransacked, the 
at $200 . “ of booty taken being valued 
in ever, : ¢ burglars gained entrance in 
ovin ore by cutting the glass and 
: the inside fastenings. 
day enee rock slide occurred Sat- 
at Rock! rnoon in the Winslow Quarry 
Compan en? owned by the Cobb Lime 
va bl Y. About 60,000 casks loosened 
Quarry 28, fell tothe bottom of the 
oll wuckily, work was over for the 
alone in ch Calvin Ott, an employé, was 
i hone QU4!Ty, being at the pump- 
se He saw th 
house “ narrowly escaping 
damage . catuPletely demolished. The 
~~ mated at about $1,200; in- 


> 2 motion of 


Scrofula 


Infests the blood of humanity. It 
appears in varied forms, but is forced 
to yield to Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which 
purifies and vitalizes the blood and 
cures all such diseases. Read this: 

“Tn September, 1894, I made a misstep and 
injured my ankle. Very soon afterwards, 


A Sore 


two inches across formed and in walking 
to favor it Isprained my ankle. The sore 
became worse; I could not put my boot 
on and I thought I should have to give up 
at every step. I could not get any relief 
and had to stop work. I read of a cure of 
a similar case by Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
concluded to try it. Before I had taken 
all of two bottles the sore had healed and 
the swelling had gone down. My 


Foot 


is now well and I have been greatly bene- 
fited otherwise. I have increased in 
weight and am in better health. I cannot 
say enough in praise of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
Trilla.” Mrs. H. BLAKE, So. Berwick, Me. 

This and other similar cures prove that 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


the 


Hood’s Pills ana 





best family cathartic 
liver stimulant. 25c- 





Powers, the indictment against James 
Lewis Welch, who was convicted a year 
ago of killing Byron G. Coburn, a Gorham 
farmer, on the night of Dec. 13, and to 
whom the law court had granted a new 
trial, was nol prossed, and the prisoner 
discharged. It seems to be the general 
opinion that Welch is entirely innocent 
of the crime charged. He was a farm 
hand on the Coburn place. 

Winfield S. Sawyer of Bangor, in his 
suit for $2000 against the Arnold Shoe 
Co., also of Bangor, has been awarded 
damages for $771. In this case Mr. 
Sawyer claimed that while in the em- 
ploy of this company, he stepped into 
an elevator which, as he alleged, was 
equipped with defective apparatus 
which crushed his left leg, completely 
disabling him. The elevator was in- 
sured for $5000 in a well known elevator 
insurance company, and that company 
will cover the loss to the Arnold Co. 

One B. E. Plummer, who claimed to 
be from Gardiner, and who has been 
reported as traveling about the State 
paying his bills with bogus checks, was 
in Belfast recently, claiming that he was 
landlord of a hotel in Richmond, and 
was away from home to evade the 
courts on liquor cases. He got into fast 
company there, and borrowed $10 from 
a friend, for which he gave a check on 
a bank in Gardiner. The check was 
forwarded, when the bank officials re- 
plied that the man never had a deposit 
in that bank. 

Work is progressing most favorably on 
the hospital site at Bangor. The com- 
mission will at once advertise for bids 
for the foundations to be built next 
spring, and this part of the work will be 
settled before March comes in. Mr. 
Albien Little, one of the Commissioners, 
says that the roads which will be built 
around the hospital grounds will be the 
finest macadamized thoroughfares that 
can be found in Maine. The Com- 
missioners have just the right kind of 
rock for the roads, and it is on the spot 
all ready for use. 

One of the saddest deaths that has oc- 
curred in Portland for along time was 
that of Dr. T. S. Ellis at the Maine 
General Hospital. Dr. Ellis was a 
travelling medical inspector for the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, and 
had been in the city but a comparatively 
short time, living at the Columbia on 
Congress street. Recently Dr. Ellis was 
taken with typhoid fever, and was carried 
to the Maine General Hospital. Within 
the last day or two the illness took a 
dangerous turn and ended fatally. Dr. 
Ellis leaves a young widow to mourn his 
untimely death, they having been mar- 
ried but four months. 

Abner D. Thorne, who get a life sen- 
tence for shooting young Whitman, the 
newspaper man, at Paris about two 
years ago, and whose wonderful ability 
to open locked doors and the intricate 
locks of safes was described at the time, 
has the reputation of being the best boy 
in State Prison. He works faithfully, 
and seems to be entirely contented. He 
is now taking a special course in mathe- 
metics and will soon begin to study ge- 
ometry. It was the intention at the time 
he was sentenced to have him educated 
in prison, learn some mechanical trade 
and then to get him pardoned and start 
him in business, where he might use his 
ramarkable mechanical abilities in a 
good manner. 

Capt. Charles B. Sanford died at his 
home at Bangor, Wednesday, after an 
illness of several days. Capt. Sanford 
was one of the best known steamboat 
men in Maine. For more than 30 years 
he was connected with the steamboat 
lines on the Penobscot river, the busi- 
ness having been established by his 
father, Capt. Menemon Sanford, who 
had previously runaline between Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia. The line when 
first started, was called Sanford’s Inde- 
pendent steamboat line. Capt. Sanford 
was twice married, his second wife being 
the daughter of the late Capt. Geo. 
French. He is survived by one son, 
Charles Sanford, who has been a resident 
of New York for sometime. Capt. San- 
ford was about 70 years of age. 





In this issue will be found several of 
the annual statements of the large in- 
surance companies represented at Ma- 
comber, Farr & Co.’s, in thiscity. They 
all show an increase of surplus over that 
of a year ago, and their patrons are as- 
sured of their ability to meet all their 
obligations promptly and liberally when 
due. In these times, when so many of 
the new mutual and stock companies are 
giving up the fight and going out of ex- 
istence, it is a good thing to know where 
to get insurance that absolutely insures. 





The Mayor of Boston has vetoed a bill 
granting licenses for night lunch carts, 
for reason that they impede traveling by 
taking up so much room on the streets. 
Let other cities take due notice. Why 
these nuisances should be licensed we 
know not. 
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GRANGE NEWS AND NOTES. 


—The next regular meeting of Somer’ 
set Pomona Grange will be with Kenne- 
bec Valley Grange, at Madison, Tuesday, 
Feb. 11th, at 10 A. M. Programme: 
Opening ceremonies; song by the choir; 
order of business; address of welcome, 
Bro. Geo. Flint; response, Bro. Fred 
Lucas; song by the choir; question, 
“From the nature of his business, can 
the farmer ever expect to attain a high 
social, political or financial position?” 
to be opened by Bros. E. H. Jones, T. D. 
Sally and S. H. Goodwin; recess. 1.30 
P. M.—Song by choir; select reading, 
Sister Sarah Dinsmore; select reading, 
Sister Abbie M. Ellis; declamation, Bro. 
John Chandler; song by choir; select 
reading, Sister Emma Mantor; select 
reading, Sister Annie Walker; recitation, 
Sister Bertha Mantor; question, ‘Will 
present tendencies in this nation yield 
results favorable to the common people?” 
to be opened by Bros. Geo. Flint, T. F. 
Houghton and Alonzo Smith; song by 
the choir; remarks for the good of the 
order; reading and adopting minutes. 

—Sidney Grange No. 194, which is 
said to be the banner Grange of the 
county, is in a flourishing condition. 
This Grange has a membership of about 
190, and there are five new candidates 
to be initiated this (Thursday) evening. 
The Grange has a large and pretty hall, 
also a stable which will accommodate 35 
horses. Bro. Holway of Fairfield made 
some very interesting remarks at the last 
meeting. 

—At Enterprise Grange, of Richmond 
Corner, Tuesday evening, C. H. Reed 
gave a talk on the silo, having samples 
of ensilage present, such as he is feeding 
his stock. C.S. Libby opened the dis- 
cussion on ‘“‘Housing farm tools and ma- 
chinery under the ‘Lord’s shed’ where 
rent ischeap.’’ Recitations and readings 
completed the evening’s programme. 
For the next meeting the programme 
calls for discussion of ‘‘What is the best 
soiling crops?”’ by G. G. Page. Ques- 
tion, “Should farmers’ wives and daugh- 
ters have a general knowledge of the 
affairs of the farm?” Mrs. S. B. Hath- 
orn, affirmative, and J. H. Skelton, neg- 
ative. 

—Installation of officers of Bingham 
Grange No. 237 took place at the regu- 
lar meeting, Saturday, Jan. 25th. Bro. 
C. M. Hill, Past Master, assisted by Sis- 
ter Lincoln Baker, performed the cere- 
mony. .The following is the list for the 
year: , 

Master—Sister Desire Goodrich. 

Overseer—F. C. Smith. 

Lecturer—T. F. Houghton. 

Steward—Granville Goodrich. 

Assistant Steward—O. W. Turner. 

Chaplain—Mrs. E. R. Baker. 

Treasurer—D. S. Moore. 

Secretary—Mrs. Carrie Hilton. 

Gate Keeper—R. B. Pierce. 

Pomona—Mrs. Geo. Gordan, Jr. 

Ceres—Mrs. Amon Baker. 

Flora—Mrs. H. D. Baker. 

Lady Assistant Steward—Mrs. O. W. 
Turner. 

—On Monday evening, Jan. 27th, the 
following officers of Goodwin's Mills 
Grange were installed for 1896: 

Master—Lorenzo T. Hill. 

Overseer—Jesse I. Wadlin. 

Lecturer—Charles Hemmenway. 

Steward—Sylvester Hill. 

Chaplain—Frederick T. Hill. 

Treasurer—Charles B. Cleaves. 

Secretary—Eunice F. Hill. 

Pomona-—Nancy J. Cleaves. 

Flora—Sarah Hill. 

Lady Assistant 
Hemmenway. 

—Piscataquis Pomona was entertained 
by South Dover Grange, Thursday, Jan. 
16. About 175 patrons were present, 
representing seven Granges. The fore- 
noon was occupied inthe general routine 
of business. A class of 14 received in- 
struction in the fifth degree. Address 
of welcome was given by Sister Grace 
Young of South Dover Grange; response 
by Bro. Thomas Daggett of Central 
Grange. After the dinner hour the 
Grange was agdin called to order, and 
the programme for the afternoon was 
taken up. The question, ‘“‘Which is 
more economical, to buy commercial fer- 
tilizer or buy feed for our stock?” was 
opened by Bro. H. L. Leland, and a 
lively discussion followed. A very in- 
teresting paper was read by A. B. Gerry, 
on the benefits and evils arising from 
the reading of fiction. The entertain- 
ment by South Dover Grange consisted 
of music by the choir; recitation by 
Lena Farnham; song by Susie Sanborn; 
declamation by Sanger Coburn; song by 
John T. Ayer; reading by Minnie Gar- 
land. The next meeting will be with 
East Dover Grange, the third Thursday 
in February. Address of welcome by 
H.S. Towne; response by Sister Ann 
Gray of Central Grange; question, “Is 
there just cause for a reduction in the 
salaries and fees of public officers?” 
to be opened by Edwin Doore; ‘What 
means can best be used to secure a just 
and fair reduction of officers’ salaries 
and fees?” by D. A. Jackson; paper, 
“Economical Building,’’ W. L. Brown; 
entertainment by East Dover Grange. 
—Perry Grange, No. 324, organized 
May 4, 1895, by Worthy Deputy A. S. 
Farnesworth of Pembroke, with fourteen 
charter members; enrolled since ten 
members, and two more applications; 
growing slowly but steadily, and the 
members all interested. Officers for the 
ensuing year: 

Master—Geo. W. Clark. 

Overseer—W. B. Selwood. 
Lecturer—Mrs. Jennie Frost. 
Steward—Geo. H. Hibbard. 

Asst. Steward—John T. Clark. 
Chaplain—Nathaniel Clark. 
Treasurer—John Humphries. 
Secretary—G. P. Ricker. 

Gate Keeper—Everett Cook. 
Pomona—Miss Abbie E. Clark. 
Flora—Mrs. Sarah Frost. 

Ceres—Mrs. Laura Ricker. 

L. A. Steward—Miss May Johnson. 
Past Master—John Humphries. 
Closed last evening with hymn pub- 
lished in last Farmer. Regular meetings 
Saturday evening each week. 

—The meeting of Kennebec Pomona 
Grange with Cushnoc Grange, River- 
side, next Wednesday, Feb. 12th, prom- 
ises to be one of the leading agricultural 
meetings of the year. The entire day is 
to be given up to the subject of dairying, 
with essays by representative authorities. 
The premiums offered for the butter 
exhibits should ‘call out a good display, 
while the working of the tester and 
separator will be object lessons of value. 
Let there be a large attendance of pat- 
rons from all parts of the county. A 
pleasing entertainment will be furnished 
in the evening by the members of Cush- 
noc Grange. Remember the date, 
Wednesday, Feb. 12th. Mr. Wallace S. 
Weeks will have a Humming Bird and a 
No. 2 Baby separator in operation during 
the day. 


Steward—Mary E. 





A Slander Case. 
C. C. Nichols of Foxcroft, one of the 
most influential business men of Piscat- 
aquis county, and the holder for many 
years of a deputy sheriff's position, has 
brought suit against Freeland J. Gerry 
of Garland for $10,000 damages for slan- 
der. Mr. Gerry is the foremost citizen 
of Garland, and owns among other 
things a creamery. Mr. Nichols owns a 
simi factory in Foxcroft, and Mr. 
Gerry was planning to establish one at 
Dexter, only four miles away, and is 
alleged to have visited the farmers, and 
endeavored to cast discredit on his rival 
and his schemes. The case will prob- 
ably come up for trial at the February 
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once in the permanent plantation. They 
are left here till the latter part of June, 
when they are transferred to the field. 
In this way there is opportunity to spray 
for the destruction of fuggous diseases, 
and thus insure good, healthy plauts, 
while the more thorough cultivation 
which may be given to the field will 
tend to eradicate the white grub. Mr. 
Farmer regards plants thus treated as 
superior to potted plants. 

Mr. Hale and others doubted the 
practicability of the method under or- 
dinary conditions. Mr. Farmer is well 
known as a careful and _ successful 
grower, and there is no doubt that with 
him the method is successful. 

Nut Culture 

Received attention from H. E. Van 
Deman, formerly Pomologist of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. Mr. 
Van Deman is an enthusiastic believer 
in the systematic culture of nuts for 
commercial purposes. The chestnut is 
specially promising in certain sections 
of the country, and many named vari- 
eties have already been introduced. 
Among the best of these are Paragon, 
Numbo, Ridgely and Hanover. The 
Japanese chestnuts are large, but of 
poor quality. They succeed well, how- 
ever, when .grafted on native stalks. 
Alpha, Early Reliance, Giant and Superb 
are among the best of this class. 

The hickory has not been widely cul- 
tivated for its nuts, but the fact that 
one firm in Pennsylvania cracked and 
shipped twenty-three tons of these nuts 
in one season in an indication of the 
demand in this direction. It is recom- 
mended that waste corners of the farm 
be planted with this tree. 

Of the walnuts there are no satisfac- 
tory varieties. The butternut may de- 
velop, but as a rule the shell is too 
thick, and the kernel is held too firmly. 
Some of the Japanese walnuts are as 
hardy as our native species, and we may 
look for promising results in this direc- 
tion. With these, as with all nut trees, 
failure to set fruit will usually occar if 
the trees are isolated. 

In grafting nut trees, care is necessary 
that evaporation be checked till union 
has taken place. Keep the scions in 
moss in a refrigerator till ready for use. 
ting budding is usually more successful 
than shield budding. 

Invisible Friends and Enemies of Fruit 

Growers 
Was the subject of a very interesting 
and practical talk by Professor I. P. 
Roberts of Cornell University. The 
principle emphasized by Professor 
Roberts was that we must work in har- 
mony with nature, and not against her. 
Use common sense in planting the right 
varieties and in choosing the right 
location. 

All nature shows that lower forms of 
life precede the higher. There are in 
the depths of the soil little invisible 
plant friends—bacteria, or nitrifying 
organisms—without whose presence the 
plants we love cannot grow. These 
friends want moisture, but not wetness. 
As soon as the latter condition occurs, 
invisible enemies—de-nitrifying organ- 
isms—lock up the nitrogen, and our 
plants suffer. The nitrifying organisms 
also like air, and the air must be diluted 
by being run through a plant. “He 
who can successfully grow a plant has 
learned two-thirds of agriculture.’ 
Ascertain nature’s modes of action. 
Learn to know individual plants, and 
ask them what they need. Rid the soil 
of surplus water; regulate the air and 
warm it, and thus secure the best con- 
ditions for the development of these 
little friends—the nitrifying organisms. 
These organisms have been attenuated, 
weakened, by cold and wetness, and 
the most promising method of securing 
the best conditions is by tile drainage 
and sub-irrigation. The great value of 
farm manure is in the re-seeding the 
land with vigorous, well developed 
nitrogen germs. 

A few years ago the country was over- 
run with a “drain fever.” This was fol- 
lowed by a few dry seasons, and the 
fever subsided; but we must create a 
new sentiment in favor of the practice, 
for there is no question as to its impor- 
tance in all lands which are inclined to 
be heavy. The depth of the drains and 
the distance apart, will vary with the 
soil. In heavy brick clay the tile should 
not be more than 16 to 20 feet apart, 
while ordinarily 40, and in some cases 
even 60 feet will be close enough. 

Capillary attraction and the conserva- 
tion of moisture by cultivation were well 
illustrated by depicting the efforts of a 
man to climb out of a well two feet wide, 
where the featis easily accomplished, 
and the efforts of the same man in a well 
six feet wide. When the soilisin just 
the right condition, the water climbs up 
the capillary pores and escapes by evap- 
oration. If now by cultivation we en- 
large the pores at the surface—increase 
the well to six feet—we hold the moist- 
ure in the soil. This, then, is an earth 
mulch, and one which is always available. 

The Business Side of Fruit Selling. 

J. H. Hale in his inimitable way gave 
some sound advice concerning the mar- 
keting of fruit. The planting should 
start in the market; and likewise the 
market should start in the field. Go 
into the markets and come in contact 
with dealer and with consumer, earn 
what is wanted and how. We must 
“make haste slowly” in educating the 
demand. That fruit which is in the 
market in the most attractive shape will 
always take precedence. Open the pock- 
et-books of your customers by fine ap- 
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pearance, and keep them open by main- 
taining a high standard. Believe in 
yourself and in your product. 

After growing your fruit in the best 
way possible, secure commission men 
who have heart and soul in their busi- 
ness. The commission man is your 
partner, so avoid getting dealers you 
would not be willing to take into part- 
nership at home. Take the dealer out 
to your farm and show him what you do 
and how you doit. Make him interest- 
ed in your business. Don’t divide your 
shipments to any one city, but select one 
man to do your business and place con- 
fidence in him. 

Let the fruits remain on the tree or 
plant as long as possible, then pick and 
handle quickly and at the proper time of 
day. Grade the fruit and pack honestly. 
Ungraded fruit will sell at the price of 
the lowest quality in the package, and 
you cannot afford to lose the effect of 
name and reputation. Guarantee every 
package, you know you have a good 
thing—make other people believe it. 
There is not enough profit in fruit grow- 
ing to warrant giving up the business end 
to outside parties. 

General Discussion. 

The future of apple orcharding was 
discussed at some length by Mr. S. D. 
Willard of Geneva, and several other 
prominent orchardists. Mr. Willard be- 
lieves it an industry to be taken up by 
young men and pushed. The greatest 
enemy is the scab, and while this may 
be largely held in check by spray- 
ing, we should seek for varieties not sus- 
ceptible to disease, and then feed the 
trees to put them in condition for resist- 
ing attack. Starving trees are always 
liable to be affected. For style, beauty 
and good quality the most valuable 
variety at present is the Sutton Beauty, 
Ben Davis is a profitabie sort, but as we 
know lacks quality. 

Mr. Fowler said that people in New 
York city are becoming educated as to 
the quality of Ben Davis, so that this 
variety is now used mainly by the pie- 
bakers. 

Mr. Morrill of Michigan condemns Ben 
Davis and speaks a good word for Shia- 
wassee Beauty. Thousands of acres of 
Ben Davis are being planted in the south- 
west where this variety is much better 
than in the east. 

Mr. Hale of Connecticut believes plant- 
ing apple orchards in the eastern states 
will pay, as consumption is far ahead of 
production; but above all plant fruit of 
good quality. Sutton Beauty is perhaps 
the best red apple. ‘Plant apple orchards 
then feed, prune, thin, cultivate.” 

In response to the question: Will it 
pay to spray? Mr. Willard replied, ‘We 
can’t afford not to spray.”’ Mr. Lodeman 
suggests that spraying one year will be 
of no advantage for future crops. We 
must spray every year. 

The subject of spraying for plum cur- 
culio, developed a spirited discussion. 
The general opinion seemed to favor the 
practice of jarring for this pest. 

Time will not permit further details 
of the proceedings, but in general it is 
pleasing to note the manifest lifting of 
the cloud of depression which has hung 
over the fruit growers for the past few 
years. One can but receive benefit and 
inspiration from the meetings of this 
thriving society. 

State College, Orono. 


MAINE RELIGIOUS NEWS. 


Rev. H. A. Clifford, who has been 
the resident minister of East Wilton since 
his return from his second European 
tour in October last, is, in addition to bis 
pastoral work, holding weekly meetings 
at the school house, for the study of the 
history of England and Scotland, illus- 
trating many important places of inter- 
est by photographs and paintings. The 
time spent is much enjoyed by a large 
number of the citizens who are constant 
attendants. 

The membership of the Universalist 
church at North Anson now numbers 23, 
being an increase of nine in the past 
year. Three members have died since 
the organization of the church. 

Rev. L. F. Robinson has resigned the 
pastorate of the Free Baptist church at 
Lagrange, on account of poor health. 

The people in that vicinity are pleased 
to learn that the services of Rev. Stan- 
ford Mitchell, the able and very success- 
ful Universalist clergyman at Caribou, 
have been secured for another year. 

Very interesting revival meetings have 
been held at the First Baptist church at 
Pishon’s Ferry for the past two weeks, 
conducted by Rev. Mr. Hill, assisted last 
week by Rev. Miss Haines, who formerly 
preached there, but who for five years 
past has been laboring as a missionary 
in the Southern States. 

The next annual session of the Maine 
Conference of the M. E. church will be 
held at High street Methodist church, 
Auburn, April 8—13. Among the promi- 
nent speakers expected are Bishop Mer- 
rill; Dr. J. W. Hamilton, Secretary of the 
Freedman’s Aid and Southern Educa 
tional Society; Dr. Leonard, Missionary 
Secretary; Dr. Payne, Secretary of Board 
of Education; Dr. Charles Parkhurst, 
editor of Zion’s Herald; Prof. H. G. 
Mitchell of Boston University, and Dr. 
Gallagher of Kent’s Hill. Dr. Schell, 
Secretary of the Epworth aan may 
also be present. About 250 delegates 
are expected. 

Ata meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Kennebec Valley Camp- 
meeting Association, held Wednesday, in 
Brunswick, the committee was organized 
with G. E. Morrill of Westbrook ap- 
pointed President, and Isaac Plummer, 
Secretary. William Loud was chosen 
superintendent of the grounds for the 
next year. It was decided torun the 
boarding house this coming season at 
the grounds. T. J. Johnson of Boston 
was chosen to take charge of next sea- 
son’s meetings. 

The interest in the meetings at North 
Waldoboro continues unabated. 

The Universalist church at Westbrook 
has extended a unanimous call to Rev. 
A. F. Small of North Anson. 








Maine Mile Track Association. 

At the annual meeting of the Maine 
Mile Track Association at Portland, last 
week, the following directors were elect- 
ed: George Burnham, Edward Fletcher, 
G. M. Stanwood, H. F. Farnham, C. R. 
Milliken, William N. Davis, John S. 
Heald, John C. Small, W. F. Milliken of 
Portland, S. R. B. Pin of Lewiston, 
Alonzo Libby of Westbrook, Galen C. 
Moses of Bath, James S. Sanborn of 
Boston. Treasurer, John C. Small; 
Clerk, Isaac W. Dyer. 

The Board of Directors subsequently 
organized by choice of George Burnham 
as President; Weston F. Milliken, J. 8S. 
Sanborn and Charles R. Milliken as Vice 
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and cure this distressing disease, either in its acute or 


Weak Lungs 


ness, and then build up new living tissue, thereby 
making weak lungs strong again. 


Angier’s Petroleum Emulsion, 


stops coughs, relieves congestion, restores lost strength, appetite 


Angier Chemical Co., Irvington St., Boston, 
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VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 


ICE TOOLS. 


This is the season for ice cutting. 


See Records in Our Catalogue. 


tools to do it with 
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THE NEW HARDWARE DEALER. VICKERY BLOCK, 


Augusta, Me. 


It Stands on Its Own Bottom_us 


IS TWICE TRUE OF THE 


United States Cream Separator. 


th — 
Send for it. 
riment Station Dairy Schools the U. S., 


Free to All. 
run- 


ning full capacity, showed tests of skimmed milk, at 
VERMONT, 0.03 of | Per Cent. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 0 04 of | Per Cent. 
INDIANA, A Bare Trace Only. 


CES, $75.00 AND UP. 


Agents Wanted in every Town and County where we have none, 


parator is made under Patents owned exclusively 
of imitating and infringing machines. 


We furnish everything for the Creamery and Dairy. 


Bellows Falls, Vermont. 





JERRARD’S SEED POTATOES 
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are always THE BEST. Grown from pedigree seed in the 
new lands of the cold North-East, they yield Earliest and 
largest crops in every climate. 


y 
JERRARD’S NORTHERN SEEDS 
uce earlier vegetables than any Other on carth. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. Address 











P. JERRARD Co., Carisou, Maine. 
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Our Catalogue will tell you why it is the best. 
Send 2c. stamp for postage and the Catalogue is free. 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 





55 Market St., Lockport, N. ¥. 
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from planting Gregory's Seeds. 
others because Home grown and selec 
greater care, from superior stock. 


nS have proven best—vegetable and 
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The planter’s success depends most upon good 
The greatest measure of success comes 
Better than 


newer varieties worth growing, all the old sorts 


J. J. H. GREGORY & 80N, Marbichead, Mass. 
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and all other best fruits from Hale, who make 
America. Free book, tells whole story, no secrets. 


HALE PLUM, TRIUMPH PEACH, BOUNCER STRAWBERRY | 


*s more money in fruit culture than any man fn 5 








Address HALE, South Glastonbury,CONN,. Fy 














U. S. COLD 
COUCH 
CURE. 


The kind for 


COLDS 
LUNCS & 
THROAT 


25 cents for large 
bottle. 


Hundreds in Kennebec 
County testify to its effi- 
cacy. Prepared by 


CHAS. K. PARTRIDGE, 


The old Reliable Druggist, 
Opp. P. O. Augusta. 














A book on the Diseases of Children is 
published by the mfrs. of the old standard 
remedy—True’s Pin Worm Elixir. 


RY MOTHER 


asking for it will receive a copy free. Tells 
what to do for all the disorders of children. 
Send address to 


Dr. J. F. TRUE &CO., Auburn, Me, 


$100-BICYCLE FREE-$100 
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In order to introduce our matchless “EM- 
PRESS” 1896 wheel, we will ship to any part 
of the United States, free of charges, one of 
our famous $100 Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Bi- 
cycles to each of the three persons obtaining 
the largest number of words out of the letters 
in “THE EMPRESS BICYCLE 


tion send stamped 








contained in 
COMPANY.” - 
For conditions of compet 2 ped 
addressed quzolene se “Empress Bicycle Co., 
79 Dearborn S8t., Chicago, Il. 5tl4 
US. We sell your Poul Vea 
Fruits and all produce & high: 
rices. DAILY RETURNS. For 
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stencils, prices and _ references, wri 
F. L. SAGE & SONS, 183 Reade St.. N. ¥. 





Richard Muir, residing at Bartlett, N. 
H., a freight brakeman on the Mountain 
division of the Maine Central railroad, 
slipped from the top of an icy car at 
Hart’s location, Sawyer’s river, N. H., 
Saturday evening. The wheels went 
over both legs, and the poor fellow died 








GEO. A. COCHRANE, 


(ESTABLISHED 1861.) 
Produce Commission Merchant, 


-AND— 


EXPORTER OF BUTTER, CHEESE 
AND APPLES. 


88 South Market St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Liberal advances made on consignments 
for sale in Boston, or shipments to my friends 
in Great Britain and on the continent. 14tf 


Registered Jersey Bulls! 


FOR SALE, 


A few A. J.C. C. Bulls, about six 
months old. Strong, vigorous and 
richly bred. Asplendid opportunity 
to secure a grandson of the great 











“Exile of St. Lambert.” Prices rea- 
sonable. W. W. & F. B. Prxz, 
Highland Farm, Cornish, Me. 1 











WANTED. 


BY A PRACTICAL FARMER, 


To hire a farm in Maine, or rent on shares. 
One with some stock and tools preferred, with 
privilege of purchase. Give full description. 
: Address, “H. H. H.’ 

294 Highland St., Roxbury, Mass. 
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Messenger’s Notice. 


Office of the Deputy Sheriff of Kennebec 
County, Junuary 31st, A. D. 1896. 
STATE OF MAINE—KEnnesgc ss. This is 


to give notice that on the thirty-first day of 
January, A. D. 1896, a Warrant in Insolven- 
cy was issued out of the Court of In- 
solvency, for said County of Kennebec, 
ainst the estate of DanigLt 8. Youna, 
adjudged to be an Insolvent Debt- 
or, on petition of said debtor, which 
petition was filed on the Chisey first day 
of January, A. D. 1896, to which date in- 
terest on claims is to be computed; That 
the payment of any debts to or by said debtor, 
and the transfer and delivery of any property 
by him are forbidden by law; That a meet- 
ing of the creditors of said debtor, to prove 
their debts and choose one or more assignees 
of his estate, will be held at a Court of Insol- 
vency to be holden at the Probate Court m 
in Augusta, on the 24th day of February, 
A. D. 1896, at 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 
Given under my hand the date first above 
written. Henry T. Morse, 
Deputy Sheriff, as Messenger of the Court of 
nsaolvency for said County of Kennebec. 
14 





K sapeee COUNTY... .Jn Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of 
January, 1896. aw 3 
Emity C. Gorpon, Administratrix, on 
the estate of F. Lewis Gorpon, late of Read- 
field, in said county, deceased, having present- 
ed her first account of Administration of said 
estate for allowance: ’ 


ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the fourth 
Monday of February next, in e 6 


Farmer, a newspaper prin 


in Augusta, that 
ali_ persons interested may attend ata 
of Probate then tobe holden at Augusta, 





The public debt increased five million 
dollars in January. ‘ 


show cause, if any, why the same_shoul 
ot be allowed. G. T. Sr Judge. 
mltest: ‘Howamp Owns, Register. 14°" 
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THE MAINE FARMER: An Agricultural and Family Newspaper. February 6, | 896. 
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Poetry. 


MY LITTLE ONE’S LOVING HEART. 








She was ready for sleep, and she lay on my 


arm, 
In her little frilled cap so fine, 
With her golden hair falling out at the edge, 
Like a circle of noon sunshine. 
And I hummed the old tune of “Danbury 
Cross,” 
And “Three men who put out to sea,” 
When she sleepily said, as she closed her blue 
eyes: 
“Papa, fot would you take for me?” 


And I answered: “A dollar, dear little 
heart ;” 

And she slept, baby, weary with play; 

But I held her warm in my love-strong arms, 
And I rocked her, and rocked away. 

Oh, the dollar meant all the world to me. 
The land, and the sea and the sky, 

The lowest deep of the lowest place, 
The highest of all that’s high. 


And the cities, with streets and palaces, 
With their pictures and stores of art, 
I would not take for one low, soft throb 
Of my little one’s loving heart; 
Nor all the gold that was ever found 
In the busy, wealth-finding past, 
Would I take for one smile of my darling’s 
face, 
Did I know it must be the last. 


So I rocked my baby, and rocked away, 
And I felt such a sweet content, 
For the words of the song expressed more to 
me 
Than they ever before had meant. 
And the night crept on, and I slept and 
dreamed 
Of things far too gladsome to be; 
And I wakened with lips saying close tomy 
ear: 
“Papa, fot would you take for me?” 





GOOD OLD FRIENDS. 


I like to talk with good old friends 
Of folks we used to know 

In other days, before the years 
Had grown upon us so. 

With hand clasp tight, we bridge the past; 
The talk goes running free. 

It’s ““What’s become of Tom and Bill, 
And Henry, where is he? 

And Alice—is she married yet? 
And Mary—your old beau?” 

We talk and laugh at good old times, 
And then once more we go 

Back to our work with lighter hearts. 
Somehow the good old past 

Just throws a blessing in our lives, 
A blessing that will last. 


Our Story Geller. 
DADDY JUHN’S CLOTHES. 


There had been a royal fire in Daddy 
John’s cabin, and there was still a 
great bed of glowing coals when his 
daughter Liz called him to dinner. 
Daddy warmed his thin, blue hands 
at the fire and the sweet smell of the 
corn pone and the fragrance of the 
coffee were very pleasant tohim. His 
old, wizened face wrinkled into some- 
thing meant for a smile. 

“The doctor woman’s 
come!” he said. 

“I scen it on Jule Fraley’s wagon,” 
replied Liz, her dark, weather-beaten 
face lighting. 

“Come an’ eat your dinner, dad,” she 
added. 

“I’m a-comin’,” quavered the old 
man, tottering forward and pulling 
along an old splint chair. 

“Whar’s thet piece 
blanket?” he croaked. 

“I bed it er ridin’ Pomp,” declared 
Bud. 

“You git it mighty quick,” said his 
mother. 

Bud brought a tattered sheepskin, 
which the old man carefully folded in 
the chair and then sat down. 

That part of Daddy John’s apparel 
which came in contact with the sheep- 
skin was so attenuated as to fabric 
that the interposition of the worn fleece 
was 1nost comforting. 

“I've got ter hev some new cloes, 
Liz,” said Daddy, presently. 

She looked at Bud. 

“Bud wants some new clo’es power- 
ful bad, too, but he eats sech a heap, 
*pears like I cayn’t never git him 
noan” 

“Bud kin git erlong,” said the old 
man, testily. 

“Don't yer reckon the doctor wom- 
an‘s got clo’es in her bar’1?” asked Liz. 

















bar’l hes 


er saddle 


“T reckon. But mebby ther ain’t 
nary thing fer me.” 

“Ef you should go up thar—” 

“T ain’t er goin’,” interrupted the old 


man, almost angrily. “Doctor woman’s 
al’ays been good ter we uns an’ I don’t 
aim ter ax her ferary thing.” 

His feeble hands trembled as he took 
up his torn hat. 

“She’s got plenty of everything,” 
said Liz, sullenly. 

“It don’t differ. I ain’t er goin’!” 

Daddy John went out. 

“Dad al’ays wus er fool!” mused Liz, 
as she lit her pipe. 

“You go an’ help yer grandad pick 
up taters,” she called to Bud. 

Bud, sanntering lazily toward the 
potato bank, saw somebody swinging 
along down the mountain toward the 
cabin. 

“Thar’s the doctor woman’s nigger 
er comin’ atter you, grandad,” he 
called. 

Daddy John set his spade down hard 
and leaned forward on the handle. 

“Comin* atter me? You'se a plum 
idjit Bud.” 

But he stared from under his shaggy 
brows and breathed hard as the hand- 
some yellow woman came up. 

“Howdy, Sally!” 

“Howdy, Daddy John. Bankin’ up 
yer taters?” 

“T reckon.” 

He was shaking all over and felt sick. 

“Got some permaters yit, daddy? 
Gi’ me some! I want a permater pie, 
I docs.” 

“Yis, yis,” said the old man, shortly. 

“Doctor wants you to come up thar, 
daddy. She’s got sumfin fer you’se 
outen her bar’l.” 

“Yessum. I'll come atter I gits my 
taters done banked up.” 

Sally started off with her tomatoes. 

“Tell her I’m obleeged to her,” called 
daddy's cracked voice. 

“What my missis wants to throw 
away good clo’es on that pore white 
trash fer, I don’t know,” grumbled 
Sally. “Me and Jake could er make 
use o’ all o’ them things.” 

Daddy John went on with his work. 

“Ain’t you er goin’, grandad?” 
cried Bud. 

“Yis, 'm er goin’ right now.” 

He toddled off to the cabin, washed 
his hands at the porch and dried them 
on a bit of burlanps. The doctor was 

watching for the old man. He gavea 
queer pull at his tattered hat brim as 
he came near. 

“Howdy, Daddy John! I'm right glad 
to see you. Come in.” 

He stood at the edge of the hearth, 


| gazing at the barrel. The doctor 
| smiled. 

“Your hat is getting pretty old, 
daddy. The brim is torn and there’s 
such a big hole in the crown.” 

“Yessum! It’s plum worn out, sure 
nuff.” 

“Never mind,” said the doctor. “I 
have such a nice cap for you,” show- 
ing it to him. “Made of soft fur and 
with ear lappets to tie down.” 


The old face altered. It lost ten 
weary years. 
“Try it on, daddy! Now, is it not 


nice? You won’t freeze your poor ears 
this winter.” 

“No, ma’am. Thank’ee, ma’am. I 
reckon I'd better go now.” 

“Wait a bit. You need some shoes, 
daddy. Here are some—good ones.” 

“Mighty fine shoes, mighty fine,” 
mumbled the old ‘man. 

“Now, you need some soft, warm 
socks. Here they are. You want to 
put them on, don’t you? Come in here. 
And now I must go—go—oh, yes—go 
to feed my chickens. But there’s one 
thing more. Here is a nice pair of 
trousers!” 

“Doctor!” 

“It’s all right, Daddy! They will just 
fit you, I'm sure.” 

Such a droll figure awaited the doc- 
tor’s return. A little gray old man, his 
small spindle legs rattling around in 
the fine black trousers, his ragged, 
faded calico shirt abashed in such com- 
pany. He looked at her speechless, his 
wrinkled face working. 

She smiled at him. 

“I have a vest here for you, Daddy, 
and I'll give you a clean white shirt to 
take home.” 

“Doctor!” the old man gasped. 
cayn't—” 

“Don’t worry, Daddy. Try on the 
vest.” 

He put it on, tugging weakly at the 
buttons. 

“Jest what I needed,” he muttered, 
huskily. 

“You look very nice, Daddy. There’s 
only one thing more, and here it is— 
the finest, warmest coat in Buncombe 
county.” 

She held it up by the shoulders and 
he drew it on. 

“Now, is not thata lovely coat?” 

He stroked the soft cloth gently, pull- 
ing at the fronts with his stubby fin- 


“y 


gers. 

“It’s lined with silk,” said the doctor. 
“Daddy, I shouldn’t know you.” 

He looked down at himself in a dazed 
way. Then he started. 

“T'd better go home now,” he said, 
hurriedly. 

“Tnever had nary a suit o’ clo’es afore. 
God bless ye, doctor.” 

He caught her hand. 

“I'm so glad to give them to you, 
Daddy,” she said, softly, with tears. 

The next day Jule Fraley came up to 
mend the roof, and while he warmed 
himself at the fire he told the story of 
Daddy’s return home. 

“We wuz a-pullin’ corn, me an’ Liz 
an’ Bud, an’ I see the ole man er comin’ 
down the hill, an’ I says: ‘Look yon, 
Liz! Is thet yer dad? 

“Naw!” says Liz. ‘Thet ain’t dad. 
Looks like ole Preacher Freeman.’ 

“Sure nuff—he did look pint blank 
like ole Preacher Freeman. An’ we 
watched ’im tell he crossed the branch, 
an’ when he clim’ up the bank he stag- 
gered a bit—yer know Daddy’s mighty 
onstiddy on his legs—an’ I knowed who 
hit was, an’ I said: 

“*Tis yer daddy, Liz.’ An’ Liz were 
plum outdone ’at she didn’t know her 
own daddy,” concluded Jule, indulging 
in one of those silent laughs peculiar 
to his kind. He went up on the roof 
presently and the doctor came out from 
time to time to overlook the work, al- 
ways charmed into lingering by the 
wonderful beauty of the landscape 
The house sat upon one of the foot- 
hills of the great Appalachian range, 
east of the French Broad. Looking 
west one saw a wooded, undulating 
country, rolling away into the valley 
and there stayed by the massive wall 
of a great mountain that rose far into 
the blue. Along the mountain side the 
railroad made its way over high trestles 
and red clay embankments, and at 
times one caught the sound of the 
whistle, the rumble of wheels, and saw 
the train rush along, small in the dis- 
tance like a child’s toy. All at once 
there was a shout from Jule Fraley 
and at the same instant a shot rang 
out. 

“Thar’s a convict got off,” cried Jule, 
when the doctor appeared. “I saw him 
jump off the train.” 

The doctor shivered. 

“And they didn’t stop?” 

“Why, no, but the guard fired on 
him. They'll send a party back when 
they gits to Biltmore an’ offer $100 re- 
ward fer him, likely. Don’t I wish I 
e’d git it!” 

“Will he get caught, do you think?” 

“T reckon. They gin‘ally does. He’s 
tuk ter the woods now. They al’ays 
does when they makes a break. But 
he’ll git an outing, anyhow. Dog- 
goned ef I blame ’im.” 

“Mr. Fraley, where do they go when 
they escape like that?” 

“They lays in the woods. Mebby 
they knows niggers that’ll feed ’em an’ 
give ‘em clo‘es. They’re al’ays in a 
mighty hurry to git shet o’ their striped 
suit, an’ ef they do sometimes they git 
away fer good.” 

Daddy John came once to visit the 
doctor, wearing his new clothes, and 
then he paid visits to all his kinsfolk 
and old neighbors, and the queer, pa- 
thetic figure in the fine black suit, 
weakly climbing over the hills, became 
a familiar sight. 

Then one night a terrible calamity 
befell and the next morning it was 
known all over the settlement that 
“Daddy John’s new clo’es ’at come in 
the doctor woman's bar’] had been 
stole.” 

Horsemen riding to town drew rein 
and discussed the theft for hours. 
Every other woman put on her sun- 
bonnet and called on her next neigh- 
bor, and then the two went together to 
see Daddy John. So it happened that 
when the doctor arrived she found the 
house so full that two of the women 
rose and sat on the floor to offer hera 
chair. There was a curious stillness in 
the house. One of the women whis- 
pered: 

“Hit’s just like a buryin’, only that 
ain’t no corpse.” 

Daddy John was sitting by the fire, 
huddled together, the picture of mis- 
ery. 
“T've lost my new clo’es,“ he quav- 
ered. 

“I’m so sorry Daddy John,” said the 
doctor. taking his hard, bony hand. 

“I never had no new clo’se afore,” he 
wr oy piteously. 

few frosty tears dropped on his 
grizzled cheek. Liz. took up a corner 








ALWAYS TIRED. 
HOW MANY WOMEN DO YOU KNOW 


Who Can Say They Are Thoroughly 
Well? How They Can Be Strong. 


(SPECIAL TO OUB LADY BEADERS.) 
I don’t feel very well; I am so tired all 
the time; I don’t know what is the mat- 
ter with me. 





You hear these 
words every day. 

As often as you 
meet your friends, 
just so often are 
the words re- 






pregnant 
yourself, and there 
is no doubt 
but that you 
do feel far 


There is a 
remedy forall 
that is cov- 
ered by those words so constantly spoken 
by women. 

Lydia E. Pinkham discovered the 
source of nearly all the suffering endured 
by the sex. 

‘“*Women’s Complaints,” —these two 
words are full of more misery to women 
than any two words that can be found in 
the language of the world. 

Sudden fainting, depression of spirits, 
reluctance to g. anywhere or to do-any- 
thing, backache, “ bearing down,” and 
kindred symp- 
toms of serious 
disturbance sel- 
dom imagined by 
your family phy- 
sician, and re- 
luctantly men- 
tioned by you. 

The remedy is 
found; the same — seh 
noble woman who discovered the cause 
of all your misery also worked out the 
remedy. All its have it. 

Lydia EK. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound is the greatest blessing that ever 
came inte the lives of suffering women. 








of her apron and wiped her eyes. All 
the other women solemnly dipped 
snuff. 

* “ney was sech fine clo’es!” mused 
the old man. “The coat hed a silk lin- 
in’. Doctor said it war silk. An’ the 
purtiest buttons!” 

“An’ them clo’es could a’ ben fixed 
up fer Bud when dad got done with 
’em,” said Liz. 

The old man paled with sudden pas- 
sion. 

“I ain’t er goin’ ter git done with 
’em!” he said in a high voice. “Bud 
shan’t hev ‘em. Doctor woman give 
‘em ter me. I never hed no new clo’es 
afore. But I ain’t got’em now. Theyre 
stole.” 

He broke down into tearless sobs, 
that shook the old chair. 

“Don’t cry, Daddy!” all the women 
called in unison, and they shed a few 
perfunctory tears and passed the sruff- 
box around. 

“You don’t use tobacco in any form, 
do yer, doctor?” asked one. 

The doctor admitted that she did not, 
and they looked steadily at her, trying 
to realize the phenomenon. Weeks 
passed and Daddy still crooned over the 
fire in utter dejection. Old age, pov- 
erty and loneliness, unhappy trio, were 
his sole companions. It was now be- 
lieved that the clothes would never be 
recovered. 

Out in the woods one frosty morning 
a heavy foot crushed into the dead 
leaves, and a big chestnut, falling, 
struck the owner of the foot on the 
nose. 

He raised his black face toward the 
treetops. 

“Hi! Dey’s drappin’ all de time now, 
an’ dey’s a heap better'n co’n.” 

He sat down in his tracks and filled 
his pockets and shirt front, eating 
voraciously the while. 

“Reckon I’d better be gwine now,” 
he said presently. 

Raising, he picked his way like a cat, 
through the underbrush, climbing con- 
stantly till he reached a spot where a 
huge bowlder cropped out and over- 
hung the mountain side. Its crest 
commanding the whole valley, and its 
shelving underside made a cozy shelter. 
Thick pines crowded up and concealed 
the entrance. The convict had been 
so sharply hunted that he had been un- 
able to escape from the neighborhood, 
and it was in the boldness of despera- 
tion that he had chosen his retreat so 
near the state road that he could hear 
the voices of the country folk as they 
passed to and from town. 

He sat down to cogitate. “Ef I could 
git word to Rosy, or git to Rosy, I'd be 
all right; but, Lordy! I can’t do nary 
one on ‘em.” 

The train whizzed out from acutting 
and whistled sharply as it tore along. 
‘Lhe negro grinned with pleasure. He 
was so much a savage that this nomadic 
existence, though hunted and tortured 
by fear, was sweet to him. 

“Howdy, gemmen!” he chuckled, as, 
peering through the pine boughs, he 
recognized some of his fellow-convicts 
on the train. “Don’t you wish you was 
me? Plenty grub, heap o’ new clo’es 
and no work todo. Ho, ho!” 

He rose and drew out a bundle, un- 
did it, viewed its contents with a series 
of laughing explosions, and then pres- 
ently doffed his striped suit and ar- 
rayed himself anew. 

“Mighty fine clo’es fer a fac’; costa 
heap o’ money.” 

He softly patted his limbs, twisted 
his neck to get a glimpse of his back, 
and creased all his black face into one 
big smile. A mirror would have made 
his rapture perfect. 

“Rosy won’t know me in dese yere. 
She'll tek me fer a preacher jest from 
confunce.” 

He changed back to his striped suit 
and tied up his bundle. A sharp wind 
sprang up and drove before it drops of 
icy rain. 

“Golly!” muttered the darkey. “Ain’t 
it cold?” I'll resk a fire arter dark.” 

Down on the doctor’s farm every- 
body was hurrying to get the crops un- 
der shelter. The last load had gone in 
when Jule Fraley looked up at the sky. 
The clouds were rolling up iike a cur- 
tain, showing the far mountains a deep, 
intense blue etched with an amber sky. 

“Durned ef it’s going to storm, after 
all,” said Jule. 

Suddenly he straightened himself. 

“Bud!” he called sharply. “Look 
}on—on the mountain. Ain’t thet 
smoke ?” 

Bud could see as far as an Indian. 

“Yes, thet’s smoke.” 

“Ther’ ain’t no house thar?” 

“Naw. Nary house.” 





Jule walked away briskly. 

Two hours later five men parted the 
umbrageous pines and tip-toed cau- 
tiously toward a small opening under 
a great rock on the mountain side. A 
whiff of warm air stole ou" to them. 
A great bed of coals glowed redly, and, 
with his feet to the fire, a negro in con- 
viet dress lay sound asleep. The men 
had their guns ready. One pointed his 
piece upward and a shot tore through 
the tree tops. The negro was on his 
feet in an instant. 

“We've got you!” said one. 

He looked from one to the other and 
his dark face grew a shade lighter. 

“I surrender, gemmen!” he said 
calmly. 

Shortly after this event Daddy John 
reappeared in his new clothes. He wore 
them almost constantly for a few weeks, 
and then they suddenly retired from 
public observation, and Daddy went 
«bout looking as if the scarcrow in the 
cornfield had stepped down from his 
perch and toddled off to seek winter 
quarters. The doctor was puzzled. 
When, at last, she questioned Jule Fra- 
ley, Jule shook his head mysteriously. 

“I reckon I kin tell yer ef yer won't 
be put out about it.” 

“Well, well! Doso!” 

“T reckon,” in a hushed voice, ““at he’s 
keepin’ of ’em ter be buried in.”—N. Y. 
Tribune. 


THE PRIZE ORATION. 





EBEN E. REXFORD. 

The faculty of Brandon acatemy had 
offered a prize for the best oration to be 
delivered at the coming commencement 
by any member of the graduating class. 

‘his prize was to be a scholarship in 
one of the best colleges in ihe country. 

Johu Darryll’s heart gave a great 
thrill when the announcement was 
imade rcgarding the nature of the prize 
to be given. If he could only gain it! 

Ile was a poor boy. It had been hard 
work for him to complete the academy 
course. But by doing whatever he 
found to do, outside of school hours, 
aad patient, persistent study, he had 
succeeded in not only keeping up with 
his class, but in practically leading it. 
He was looked upon as the member of 
the graduating class who was most 
likely to carry off the honors at the 
coming commencement. 

His heart was set upon obtaining a 
thorough education, but it seemed 
probable that his school days must end 
with the completion of the academy 
course. But when the (possibility of 
securing a scholarship in college was 
presented a great hope took posses- 
sion of him. He could gratify his am- 
bition, perhaps, if he were to win that. 

“Tl do the best I car to get it,” he 
said, bravely and hopefully. “That’s 
the best anyone can do.” 

Ile had one rival in his class. That 
riva: was Robert Torrey, the son of the 
one rich man of Braudon. He wasa fel- 
low of good natural ability, } ut being 
2 rich man’s son had interfered with 
his progress in many ways. He had 
not felt the spur of necessity, as had 
John Darryll, and the result was that 
he had hecome careless and lacked am- 
bition. He would go through school 
becavse it was expected that one in his 
position would do so, but not because 
he cared very much about the educa- 
tion which a college course is supposed 
to represent. 

He recognized the fact that in John 
Darrs'! he had a rival who was quite 
likely to carry off the honors of the 
Ile respected John, as did all 
who knew the manly young fellow, but 
that did not prevert him from cherish- 
ing a feeling of jealousy toward him. 
It seemed to Robert that the honors 
ought naturally to come to him, be- 
cause he occupied a_ social position 
which the other did not. He did not 
care ubout the schclarship as a schol- 
arship, but it would gratify his pride 
to win it away from his rival, and so 
he made up his miad to secure itif it 
were possible to do so. 

“IT suppose you're going to try for the 
prize?” he said to John one day. 

“Yas, Lam,” answered John, frankly. 
“You will, of course?” 

“Certa'nly,” responded Robert. “And 
‘mean to win. I give you fair warning 
of that.” 

“All right, if you win fairly,” an- 
swered John, with one of his bright. 
pleasant smiles that made his face at- 
tractive. “[>shall try very hard to get 
the start of you, but, of course, I may 
fail to do so. If I do, you may be very 
sure that it won't be because I didn’t 
do my best.” 

“Of course, the prize lies between us,” 
said Robert. “Both of us know that 
no one else stands any chance of get- 
ting it. It’s you and I—and I'm going 
to win.” 

“If you can,” laughed John. 

The orations which were to be de- 
livered in competition for the prize 
were to be submitted to the president 
of the academy a month before com- 
mencement. Just about that time Pres- 
ident Jackson was obliged to go away 
for a fortnight, and he announced to 
the graduating class just before his de- 
parture that the orations were to he 
handed to Prof. Tay, the secretary of 
the faculty, for examination. 

John Darryll put a great deal of 
honest, conscientions work on his ora- 
tion. He wrote ard rewrote it. He was 
not content with it as long as he saw a 
chance of improving it. 

“There!” he said, as he finished 
copying it for the last time. “That is 
all [can do with it. It may not win the 
prize, but I shall have the satisfaction 
of knowing that I did my best to make 
it a winner.” 

The next day the orations were 
handed in to Prof. Fay. Three or four 
days later they were returned to their 
owners with such criticism as he saw 
fit to make and a few suggestions about 
delivery. 

“I'm a little surprised about young 
Torrey’s oration,” Prof. Fay said to an- 
other member of the faculty. “He’sa 
bright, keen fellow, but he hasn't 
seemed to have ambition enough to do 
himself justice. But his oration is « 
fine piece of work. Really, a most su- 
perior thing. It would do credit to a 
student graduating from college.” 

“better than Darryll’s?” 

“Yes, because it shows more ma- 
turity of thought and a firmer menta! 
grasp,” was the reply. “That’s what 
surprised me. I didn’t give Torrey 
credit for so much development, men- 
tally,or such knowledge of composition 
and command of language.” 

“Of course, the prize should go to the 
one who deserves it,” said Prof. Strong, 
“but I shall be somewhat disappointed 
if Darryll fails to get it. I have always 
considered him the brighter, better 
student of the two. The scholarship 
would be such a help for him.” 
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“l’'d like to have him get it,” said 
Prof. Foy. “But it can’t go by prefer- 
ence, you know. Merit must decide 
who gets it, and after reading the 
orations I'm pretty sure what the 
judges’ decision will be,” 

Commencement day came, bright 4nd 
beautiful, and it seemed as if all Iyan- 
don turned out to hear the contest of 
intellect and scholarship. The stave 
was a perfect bower of roses and foli- 
age, and the faces of the graduating 
class were bright and beaming as the 
day was. The audience seemed ex- 
pecting a great pleasure, and whispérs 
were heard all over the room about the 
rival candidates for the one great honor 
of the day. It seemed to be generally 


conceded that the prize was sure te fall 
to Darryll or Torrey. 

The exercises began with music, 
after which there was prayer. Then 
President Jackson rose and said that 
before the class exercises began three 
judges must be appointed to decide on 
the relative merit of the orations to be 
delivered by the graduating class. 

The judges were soon selected. They 
took their places, and the graduating 
exercises began. 

Robert Torrey had the salutatory. 
He took his place on the stage with an 
easy, confident air thai seemed to say: 
“IT know my strength,” and began his 
oration. 

When he had done with his words of 
salutation and plunged into the cratior 
proper it was noticed by the audienc 
that President Jackson’s face all a 
once 106k on a puzzled look. [De seeme 
bewildered. Then the bewilderment 
seemed to give way to angry surpr:se, 
and many wondered why he looked at 
the speaker in that cold, stern way. 

Robert Torrey's oration was, as Prof. 
Foy kad said, a very iine thing, and i 
was well delivered. When it was ended 
the house rang with applause and 
flowers fell upon the stage in a fragrant 
shower. 

John Darryl! listened to it with a 
sinking heart. He knew that his ora- 
tion must seem crude and weal: after 
such a masterly effort. The prize was 
lost. He felt that, but his disappoint- 
ment did not prevent him from con- 
gratulating his classmate on his tri- 
umph, and Robert felt that he meant 
every word that he said. His face 
colored before John's honest glance, 
and he looked away in confusion that 
the other could not account for. 

John Darryll had the valedictory. THe 
delivered it with simple, modest dignity 
that won admiration and approval from 
all. Then his oration began. He forgo’ 
eli about the prize in its delivery. His 
fine face glowed with the enthusiasm of 
his theme. He was no Jonger the con- 
testant for a prize, but a young orator 
who felt the fire of lofty thoughts and 
un earnest belief in the truth and jus- 
tice of the cause for which he pleaded. 

When he ended the room rang with 
applause again and his friends pelted 
him with roses all the way to his seat. 

President Jackson rose and came for- 
ward. 

“Before the judges render « decision 
I have a few words to say.” he said. 
“The first orator, for reasons which are 
perfectly understood by the young maz 
who delivered it and myself’—here he 
looked at Robert with a most signifi- 
cant expression on his face, and one 
that no one in the audience understood 
the meaning of—‘is not to be consic- 
cred by the judges in making their de- 
cision.” 

John Darryl! could hardly credit the 
evidence of his senses. Not to be con- 
sidered? Why? There must be some 
thing wrong somewhere. What was it? 

But President Jackson made no ex- 
planation of the reasons upon which 
Lis instructions to the judges were 
yused. All eyes were turned upor 
Robert Torrey inquiringly. Ee we: 
very pale. He seemed to be making iu 
creat effort tocontrol himself Evident- 
ly he wanted to make some «ply to the 
president, but, for reasons best known 
to himself, he thought it advisable to 
remain silent. 

There was no doubt where the prize 
would go if Torrey’s oration was to be 
counted out. Jobn realized that this 
meant victory for him. Tlere was a 
inystery about it, however, that bewil- 
dered him. If the oration was his rival’s, 
why was it not to be considered? Could 
it be possible that it was not his? 

The decision of the judges was made 
end handed up to the president. He 
edvanced to the front of the stage and 
read it to the audience: 

“The judges, after caréfully consid- 
ering the orations of the graduating 
class, unanimously decide iu favor of 
“True Greatness,’ by John Duarryll.” 

There was silence for a moment and 
then the room rang with cheers which 
seemed to make the roof tremble. Ther 
there were calls for John Darryll, Joh 
Darryll! and the hero of the day wa 
compelled to take the stage and bow his 











The things that 
people see are in- 
side of them and not 
outside. No two 

le see the same 
tu.ug exactly alike. 
One woman may 
look out at a beau- 
tiful landscape and 
see all the beauty 
and restfulness and 
grandness that there 
isinit. Another one 
will look out at the 
same scene and see 
nothing. One will 
find enjoyment in a 
brilliant company, 
in music, in dancing, 
in an exquisitely prepared dinner. Another 
will enjoy these things half as much—an- 
other not at all. The things that people 
see are inside them. What one sees and 
what one enjoys depends upon the bodily 
condition —depends upon the capacity for 
enjoyment —depends upon the health and 
the vitality. The sick man has pain or dis- 
comfort so impressed upon him that he has 
no time to think of much else. A weak 
man has all he can do to struggle for mere 
existence. He has no strength to use in 
rocuring pleasure. His performances are 
imited by his strength. He can do onlya 
few things so he can enjoy only a few 
things. The man who is perfectly well and 
vigorous enjoys life to the full. The bed- 
ridden invalid enjoys it not at all. The 
man who is half sick and half well gets out 
of life about half what he ought to. Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery makes 
eople well. It doesn’t do it in a miracu- 
ous way. There isn’t anything unnatural 
about it—it is the most natural thing in the 
world. It simply puts the digestive organs, 
the stomach, the liver, the bowels, in per- 
fect order and thereby makes the blood 
pure and rich. It doesn’t have to do any- 
thing else. Nature does all the rest. All 
diseases live and thrive on impure blood. 
Keep a stream of pure, rich, ted blood flow- 
ing into a diseased spot, and the disease 
will not stay. A man lives on rich, pure 
blood, and disease dies on it. That’s the 
difference. Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery makes pure, rich blood — makes 
men and women strong and y=)! ; brings 
good appetite, good digestion and builds up 
solid, healthy flesh. 

Address with 21 cents in_one-cent stamps, to 
cover cost of mailing on/y, World’s Dispensary 
Medical Association, Buffalo, N.Y., and get a free 
copy of the People’s Medical Adviser—1008 pages. 
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family as long as life has woes. 
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Have itin the House 


It will positively cure the many common ailments which will occur to the inmates of ex 
It soothes every ache, every lameness, every pain, ¢ mee 
soreness everywhere. It prevents and cures asthma, bronchitis, colds, coughs, croup. cat... 
diphtheria, gout, hacking, hoarseness, headache, hooping cough, influenza and neuralgia’ 
la, 


Johnson's Anodyne [ iniment 


Originated in 1810, by the late Dr. A. Johnson, Family Physician 





For more than forty years I have used John- 
son’s Anodyne Liniment in my family. 


cines; used internal and external in all cases. 


; I re-| All thatis necessary is to give 
ard it one of the best and safest family med-| bathe the chest and throat with your! 


O. H. INGALLS, Dea. 2d Bapt. Ch., Bangor, Me.! if by magic. 


CROUP. My children are subject to crour 
them a dos. 







tuck them in bed, and the croup disapp 


RB. A. PERRENOT, Rock port, Ts. 





Sold by all 


Our Book “Treatment for Diseases and Care of Sick Room,” 
Druggists. 


Mailed Free, 


I. 8. JOHNSON & CO., 223 Custom House Street, Boston, Mass. 





thanks to those who were so enthusi- 
astic over his victory. 

“I congratulate you mos', heartily,” 
President Jackson said, coming up to 
-ohn and shaking him warmly by the 
hand. “Honor wins,” he added, with a 
meaning look at Robert Torrey. 

Several days later Robert Torrey met 
T'resident Jackson on the street. Ile 
was going by without speaking, but the 
president stopped him. 

“I was sorry, very sorry, sir, to find 
out that T had been mistaken in you,” 
he said. “I hope the theft of that ora- 
tion was your first one and that it will 
ve your la¢t one. There's a lesson in it 
which I hope you will not fail to learn. 
I‘erhaps you did not know that your 
uncle, whose graduating you 
made use of, was a classmate of mii 
in college—a roommate also. I heard 
it rehearsed so many times before conm:- 
mencement that I could never forget it. 
I recognized it before you had delivered 
lialf a dozen sentences. I wus terribly 
surprised and pained, for I would not 
have believed you could be guilty of 
such a dishonest act. My words may 
seem harsh, but I do not believe in 
slossing over wrongdoing. It was dis- 
honest, and for a moment | felt like 
publicly exposing you, but I thought 
better of that, and no one, except the 
faculty, to whom it was necessary to 
explain my action in the matter, and 
ourselves, knows the truth. Take my 
advice, sir, and let this prove to you 
that the man who resorts to «i}shonesty 
is never safe from detection. If your 
theft had not been discovered you 
would have lost your own self-respect, 
for you would have known yourself to 
be the recipient of stolen honors, and 
the man who has lost respect for him- 
self is a man greatly to be pitied.”—N. 
Y. Ledger. 
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A Dangerous Passage in the Rhone. 

Jelow Viviers the Rhone breaks out 
from its broad upper valley into its 
broader lower valley through the de- 
file of Donzere. Here the foot hills of 
the Alps and the foot hills of the Ceven- 
nes come together, and behind this nat- 
ural dam there must have been ancient- 
ly a great lake which extended to the 
northward of where now is Valence. 
The defile is a veritable canyon that 
would be quite in place in Sierra Madre. 
On each side of the sharply narrow 
river the walls of rock rise to a sheer 
height of 200 feet. The rush of the 
water is tumultuous. In midstream, 
surrounded by eddies and whirling 
waves, is the Roche des Angalais, 
against which the boat of a luckless 
party of travelers struck and was shat- 
tered a hundred years ago. Indeed, so 
dangerous was this passage held to be 
of old, when faith was stronger and 
boats were weaker than in our day of 
skepticism and compound engines, 
that it was customary to tie up at the 
head of the defile and pray for grace to 
come through it safely; but nowadays 
(with the same practical result) the. 
put extra men at the tiller and clap on 
more steam.—Thomas Janvier, in Cen- 
tury. 





She Was the First Star. 

Every now and then an anecdote 
comes to the front showing that our 
first president liked the theater as well 
as do his followers of to-day. The point 
is mentioned in one of the many the- 


atrical stories narrated in that new 
book: “Shakespeare's Heroines on the 
Stage.” Says the author of the book 


“A Philadelphia Postia of this same 
season of 1793 and 1794 comes of a 
noted family, being none other than 
Mrs. Eliza Whitlock, the sister of Mrs. 
Siddons and of the Kembles. In Eng- 
land, at the age of 22, she had made her 
London debut as the heroine of ‘Shy- 
lock’ on February 22, 1783, and, though 
somewhat masculine in face and figure, 
yet displayed so animated acountenance 
and so graceful a bearing as to win a 
moderate degree of favor. A few years 
after coming to this land she enjoyed 
the distinction of playing the first ‘star’ 
engagement on the American stage, be- 
ing engaged for $450 and a benefit to 
play at the Boston theater in October, 
1796. There she repeated her Portia, 
contending with the remembrance of 
Mrs. Powell’s impersonation of a pre- 
vious season. She also had the honor of 
playing before George Washington in 
Philadelphia.”—Chicago News. 





Lord Bramwell’s Piety. 

The late bishop of Winchester is said 
to have possessed among his many other 
qualities that of sarcasm. A good story 
is told of a retort made to the Jate Lord 
Bramwell, who, meeting him on his way 
back to his room to take off his robes 
after reading prayers in the house of 
lords, apologized for having been ab- 
sent from the ceremony. “When I kneel 
down it gives me palpitation of the 
heart,” said Lord Bramwell, “and it 
would not be respectful for me to sit or 
stand while your lordship was pray- 
ing.” Bishop Thorold, perhaps know- 
ing almost as much about the old bar- 
on’s sanctity as did Lord Bramwell him- 
self, answered in measured tones: 
“Pray do not mention it, Lord Bram- 
well! I am sure your lordship can be 
equally devout whether you are stand- | 
ing, kneeling, or sitting—I will not say | 
lying!” The playful old judge after- | 
ward inquired who had read prayers 
that afternoon, and, on being told re- 
marked, with a sparkle in his eyes: 
“Tle’s a sharp fellow!”—Household 
Words. 


The Up-to-Date Alarm. 

Bings—I have fixed this oversleeping 
business. 

Friend—Get an alarm clock? 

“No.” 

“Wife buy a dog?” 

“No.” 

“Man next door play a cornet?” 

“No.” 

“Ah! I see. Boy or girl?” 











“Both. It’s twins.”—To Date. 
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JOB PRINTING. 


The Proprietors of the 


Maine Farmer 


Refitted in a Thorough Manne 
Job Printing Office 


NEW PRESSES 


—AND— 


Modern Material. 


And having secured the services 
of first-class Job Printers, 
under the charge of an 


Experienced Foreman, 


They are, now’ Prepared to 
Execute With Neatness 
and Despatch Every 


Variety of 


NEWSPAPER, BOOK 


—AND— 


Mercantile lob Printing 


Pamphlets, 
Town Reports, 
Town Orders, 
Handbills, 


Catalogues, 
Circulars, 
Programmes, 
Briefs, Etc. 


Printed with Care and Accuracy 


We do not undertake to compe 
with amateur offices, 
but will do 


Fine, Accurate Wor 


AT FAIR PRICES. 


‘Orders by Mail Promptly Attended It 


BADGER & MANLEY: 


Williams Block, Water Si., 
Two Doors South of Kennebec Bridge, 


AUCUSTA, ME. 
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ke breeder. 

With the fact staring them in the 
that the one idea in breeding horses 
n to thousands, and h 
joss to the great majority of breex 
the horse papers still cling to the « 
standard of measurement and ha 
recognize those who have startec 
other lines. Let a horse be favor 
i, and its record and pro 
jucing it will be the si 
claim to merit. So long as this stan 
holds, the business will drag. In 
place there must be set the road q 
ties demanded by the market, and 8} 
be given position as one of the fact 
but by no means the first. Produce 
horse of size, substance, courage, int 
gence and pleasing action, and it 
sell, without speed, for more than 
developed trotter will bring. Add 
promise of some speed to these essen’ 
mentioned, and you have the ideal hc 
Let this be the purpose in breeding, 
the business will pay. 
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mentionec 
of further rec 


The Messrs. Hamlin of New Y 
proprietors of one of the largest 
best known horse breeding estab! 
ments in America, one from which s 
of the more noted trotting stock 

gone, and known the world over as 
home of Mambrino King, have sudd: 
fallen into disrepute, and brought d 
the severest criticisms from men in 
race horse business. Having prod 
what is recognized as the finest sp 
men of a horse from a French Cc 
mare, mated to Mambrino King, t 
announced their intention to send twe 
of their best trotting bred mares to 
finest Hackney in the country. 1 
attempt to move contrary to the es 
lished rule of action on the part of 
raehorse men has opened the vial 
wath upon the Messrs. Hamlin, and 
harshest and bitterest sarcasm is be 
rehashed by writers who fail to see « 
thing in the business beyond the tro 
or pacer. Supreme selfishness and 
tolerance had never a stronger illus 
tion. 





Frequently one hears the query, 
corn fodder good for horses, or wil 
kill them?” Some leading horser 
grow acres of ensilage and yellow c 
to supplement the pasture feed in . 
gust, September and October, and fin 
valuable. At the same time they fea: 
cure, either by drying or in the silo, : 
feed in the winter because of possi 
bad effects. Prof. Henry answers 
question as follows in the Gazette: 

“Experience is the greatest of 
teachers, and there is no getting beh 
the facts. But what are the facts? ( 
any reader say from his own knowlec 
that horses have been killed throu 
eating cut corn fodder? _ If so, let th 
by all means report their experie! 
through ‘The Feeder’s Corner,’ for it 
just what we are looking for. 

Because a horse dies after eating cx 
fodder is no proof that the corn fod 
killed him. More horses in this coun 
~~ after eating oats than any other sin 
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Horse Department. 


onal entries are the source of 
mggeres and contention than 
po feature of the trotting sport. They 
= ld either be made legitimate or 
die squelched, and if a wise 
po policy suggests the latter course, 
= the rules should be amended so 
that the eradication of the nuisance can 


be effected. 
ball C. Atwood, a Buckfield 
Secretary of the Provident 
Accident Insurance Co. of New York, 
where he is making his mark as a skil- 
ful business manager, is giving evidence 
of the same far-sightedness in selecting 

i breeding horses, and doubtless 
ae ay some as promising colts and 
prood mares a8 can be found. Naturally 
he clings to stock representing Maine, 
and finds this superior. Success to this 
wide awake breeder. 

With the fact staring them in the face 
that the one idea in breeding horses has 
prought ruin to thousands, and heavy 
joss to the great majority of breeders, 
the horse papers still cling to the same 
standard of measurement and hardly 
recognize those who have started on 
other lines. Let a horse be favorably 
mentioned, and its record and promise 
of further reducing it will be the single 
claim to merit. So long as this standard 
holds, the business will drag. In its 
place there must be set the road quali- 
ties demanded by the market, and speed 
be given a position as one of the factors, 
put by no means the first. Produce the 
horse of size, substance, courage, intelli- 
gence and pleasing action, and it will 
sell, without speed, for more than the 
developed trotter will bring. Add the 
promise of some speed to these essentials 
mentioned, and you have the ideal horse. 
Let this be the purpose in breeding, and 
the business will pay. 


Mr. Kim 
boy, now 


owns to-d 


The Messrs. Hamlin of New York, 
proprietors of one of the largest and 
best known horse breeding establish- 
ments in America, one from which some 
of the more noted trotting stock has 
gone, and known the world over as the 
home of Mambrino King, have suddenly 
fallen into disrepute, and brought down 
the severest criticisms from men in the 
race horse business. Having produced 
what is recognized as the finest speci- 
men of 8 horse from a French Coach 
mare, mated to Mambrino King, they 
announced their intention to send twenty 
of their best trotting bred mares to the 
finest Hackney in the country. This 
attempt to move contrary to the estab- 
lished rule of action on the part of the 
meehorse men has opened the vials of 
wath upon the Messrs. Hamlin, and the 
harshest and bitterest sarcasm is being 
rehashed by writers who fail to see any- 
thing in the business beyond the trotter 
or pacer, Supreme selfishness and in- 
tolerance had never a stronger illustra- 
ton. 





Frequently one hears the query, ‘Is 
corn fodder good for horses, or will it 
kill them?” Some leading horsemen 
grow acres of ensilage and yellow corn 
to supplement the pasture feed in Au- 
gust, September and October, and find it 
valuable, At the same time they fear to 
cure, either by drying or in the silo, and 
feedin the winter because of possible 
bad effects. Prof. Henry answers the 
question as follows in the Gazette: 

“Experience is the greatest of all 
teachers, and there is no getting behind 
the facts. But what are the facts? Can 
ay reader say from his own knowledge 
that horses have been killed through 
tating cut corn fodder? , If so, let them 
by all means report their experience 
through ‘The Feeder’s Corner,’ for it is 
just what we are looking for. 

Because a horse dies after eating corn 
fodder is no proof that the corn fodder 
killed him. More horses in this country 
die after eating oats than any other single 
feed, yet no one lays their death directly 
tothe oats. If convenient I should run 
the fodder through the feed cutter, 
though I should not feed so sparingly of 
the fodder as to compel the horses to 
tat the coarser portions, or even any of 
the stalks, in order to thrive. Cut corn 
stalks are a splendid absorbent of 
liquids and admirable for bedding, and 
‘ein convenient form for handling. Ido 
tot think putting them through the feed 
ee adds anything to their value for 

orse feeding, but only to convenience in 

satiag and usefulness for bedding. I 
: ould feed a reasonable amount with no 
~ ead injury or death resulting from 

“ruse. Following this direction I 
me our correspondent will report the 

ults of feeding corn stalks next spring. 

‘want this information.” 
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sorted to, whether it be a judicious alter- 
ation in the weight of the shoes, or exer- 
cising in deep-straw yards, or over bales, 
must, of course, be left to the discretion 
of the responsible person. It will have 
often been noticed that front action is 
more easily developed than back action, 
as quite a large proportion omit to turn 
their hocks under them. This is a seri- 
ous fault in any breed, for it must be 
obvious that propelling power of the 
hocks must materially affect the fire and 
dash of a horse, to say nothing of the 
smoothness and regularity of his action. 
All horses should be good movers be- 
hind, from the draught animal, that has 
to shift heavy loads, to the Hackney, 
who presents but a sorry appearance 
when he proceeds around a ring, all go 
in front, but trailing his hind legs as 
though he were ashamed of moving 
them so badly. For a business road 
horse it should not be forgotten that a 
high, flashy action not only tires the 
horse, but wastes time, and, except for 
park or show purposes, is not so popu- 
lar as the lower going trotting bred 
animal. In the case of roadsters, how- 
ever, when speed is not always so im- 
portant a factor ia the selection of an 
animal as is style, it is of course most 
necessary that a winner should know 
the way to bend his knees; but there is 
aright and wrong way of carrying out 
this movement. A horse that picks up 
his feet until his knees are almost to his 
bridle, and then smashes them down 
again about a foot in front of the spot 
from which he took them, may be all 
very wellin his way, but he is not a 
likely animal for good judges to fall in 
love with. This is the sort of horse that 
disgusts the trotting fraternity with the 
modern Hackney. The long, sloping- 
shouldered animal that gets away and 
straightens his knees, to say nothing of 
his pasterns, in the momentary poise 
that takes place when the fore leg is 
perfectly extended, and then puts his 
foot squarely on the ground, possesses 
the sort of fore action that should be in- 
culcated, if possible, upon the minds of 
the colt or filly; and it is this class of 
horse that is generally the biggest goer 
behind. Consequently, it may be sug- 
gested that all owners of horses would 
be acting wisely if they insist upon a 
proper amount of attention being paid 
tu the schooling of all young horses, 
especially when they are being fitted for 
the market or show ring. 





West Hampden, Me., Feb. Ist., '95. 

Dr. B. J. KENDALL Co. 

Dear Sirs: Yours of some time ago at 
hand, and have been waiting to see what 
results I should have with your blister. 
I used it as directed on the label and 
followed up with a bottle of your Spavin 
Cure, and it was the only bottle I could 
find. Now for results: My mare is 
cured of her lameness, and the enlarge- 
ment is gone, and as far as I can see, she 
is as good as ever. Every one around 
here said there was no cure for a spavin. 
I believed there was, and so on the 
strength of that faith [ wrote to you, 
and now they say that itis a wonder. I 
shall always speak in the highest terms 
of your Blister and Spavin Cure. 

You can publish this if you see tit. 

Yours truly, 
A. D. Graffam, 
Pastor of the Baptist Church, 
West Hampden, Me. 

P. S.—It was justa month from the 
time I began to use the Blister and 
Spavin Cure until I was using the mare 
again. She was dead lame when I 
began. Sbe is now cured and sound. 

_A. D. G. 





His Last Sausage. 

“No, no, thanks; no sausage for me,” 
said Bob Mitchell, the comedian. 

He was taking supper at a San Jose 
restaurant after a recent minstrel per- 
formance. 

“Don’t you like sausage?” asked 
Cathcart. 

“Not since my friend, the butcher, 
told me how he madeit. I bought some 
sausage of him the other day, took it 
home and ate it, and 1 never tasted 
any finer sausage in my life. The next 
time I saw him I asked: ‘Where did 
you get that sausage?’ ‘Made it,’ said 
he. ‘It was the finest I ever ate. How 
did you make it?’ ‘A friend gave me 
a@ pointer.”—San Francisco Post. 





A Polite Lord Mayor. 

Among the stories in circulation 
about the late Joseph Harris, the well- 
known master of the city of London 
school, who died recently, is one in con- 
nection with Lord Mayor Owden. That 
worthy gentleman was not a Greek 
scholar, and the Greek oration on 
speech day in Christ’s hospital, to 
which, on a memorable occasion, he 
listened, was not intelligible to him, 
save one word. That word was 
“Owden”—so pronounced—and Mr. 
Harris used to tell his friends privately 
how each time it occurred in the Greek 
oration, Sir Thomas, fondiy supposing 
thatcompliment was being paid to him- 
self, rose and solemnly bowed.—House- 
hold Words. 


—Even if in the midst of an avalanche 
of work He calls you “apart into a des- 
ert place to rest awhile,” and even if the 
desert mean only a headache or a rainy 
day instead of a journey, make no com- 
plaint, but follow close—Anna Warner. 


—The British islands are better pro- 
vided with rivers than any other coum 
try of the same size on the globe. 











—Valor would cease to be a virtue if 
there were no injustice. —Agesilaus. 





Poultry Department. 


Raw chopped vegetables are good for 
poultry. 


If the egg shells are given to the hens 
see that they are crushed well before 
giving them. 














Fowls often suffer more for water in 
winter than in summer, because of 
thoughtlessness, 





In many cases, more can be made out 
of the skim milk by feeding to poultry 
than in any other way. 


One of the most serious objections to 
large combed fowls is the increased lia- 
bility to get frozen during the winter. 


If you notice a fowl drooping or stand- 
ing off by itself all drawn up in a bunch, 


‘see what is the matter with it imme- 


diately. 


By scattering some grain among straw 
or leaves and keeping the hens at work 
scratching, they will lay better and 
keep in better health. 


Watch for the first appearance of cold 
among the fowls; if attended to prompt- 
ly the risk of roupe may be largely de- 
creased, if not entirely avoided. 


For the morniug meal give not more 
than one-half what the hens would eat. 
Don’t fill the crops, else they will be 
huddled in the corner or warming the 
roosts for hours. Feed just enough to 
warm up the bodies, and send them to 
the work of searching for the oats and 
wheat which may have been left in the 
straw. 


The one thing to promote among the 
hens is the desire to scratch. The more 
of this the better for all concerned. 
Scratching tends to good health and 
activity, and behind these are the eggs. 
The hens that are not scratching in Jan- 
uary are not paying their way. Get 
them at work in earnest, and it will be 
well for all concerned. 


Here’s a pointer for fair managers: 
There was a table poultry show (dressed 
poultry) in connection with the late 
Smithfield Club Show in England, and 
the London Live Stock Journal says 
there were 5,730 paid admissions to this 
section. Truly it does not need wheels 
of fortune, fat women, or five-legged 
calves to draw when there is anything 
really worth seeing! One would think 
there could be little in a display of 
dressed poultry to attract many people, 
even if free to the public. But here 
were nearly six thousand people who 
were not only enough interested to go, 
but paid extra for the privilege. The 
safest foundation for an agricultural 
exhibition, after all, is something worth 
seeing. 


There is altogether too much indi- 
gestion in the hen houses, as well as 
dwelling houses. Doctor’s bills would 
be light if men ate only what good 
health requires; but failing to do this, 
they force themselves out of condition, 
whereby almost every conceivable form 
of disease is invited. Bad air, hot, 
stived rooms, and overloaded stomachs 
are more certain to produce physical 
disturbances than exposure. Hens can- 
not attend to egg business when all the 
energies are seeking to throw off sur- 
plus food. While there is no excuse for 
neglect and insufficient rations, there 
must be a strong condemnation against 
overfeeding. Let the hens come to each 
meal fresh and hungry, and be sent 
away without being gorged. Look out 
for indigestion everywhere, for this pro- 
vokes disease. 


“The growth of the poultry-raising in- 
dustry is well illustrated in the severe 
competition which chickens, turkeys, 
ducks and geese have been furnishing 
the makers of beef and mutton. This 
industry is constantly expanding, and 
while at this season the immense sup- 
plies thrown upon the market naturally 
cause a lowering of prices, yet poultry 
growers have little or no cause for com- 
plaint of the profits paid the year round. 
By the use of the incubator, which can 
be employed to advantage on nearly 
every farm, the poultry yard can be 
greatly enlarged, and, moreover, its 
product can be placed upon the market 
when prices are most remunerative. It 
is unquestionably true that farm rev- 
enues may be materially enhanced by a 
judicious expansion of the ‘chicken 
business,’ which in many instances is 
at present allowed almost to run itself 
in a haphazard way.” 

So says the Breeder's Gazette, and 
what is true in Illinois is also true in 
Maine. No industry offers so much for 


the outlay, none is so wofully neglected. 


POULTRY AS FRIENDS. 

Why is it that animals have sucha 
great dislike for solitude, and have fits 
of loneliness when shut up by them- 
selves away from any other living being, 
is something no one has been able to ex- 
plain, says the New York World. Yetit 
is the fact that all animals yearn for 
companionship, even animals that are 
wild and fierce. 

Remarkably strange and curious are 
the friendships animals form. Horses 
chum with cats, dogs with geese; and 
there are two capital stories, one of how 
a horse anda hen, the other of howa 
dog and a hen became fast companions. 

The horse and the hen happened to 
be the only occupants of a large orchard, 
and got to know each other, and seldom 
were to be found apart. The hen’s 
favorite method of showing her friend- 
ship was to approach the horse witha 
cackle of joy and rub gently against his 
legs, the sagacious equine looking down 
upon her kindly, and standing perfectly 
still in a well satisfied manner as the 
feathered wings fluttered about his legs. 

In one of the farms just over the bor- 
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der line of the annexed district, a hen 
became so chummy with a valuable re- 
triever that she actually laid her eggs 
and hatched her chickens in the dog’s 
kennel, and the four-footed beast en- 
joyed it immensely. He would guard by 
the hour the eggs, and later the little 
chickens, and when he had occasion to 
goin and outof his house he would 
move with the greatest care so as not to 
disturb his feathered friend. 

Geese and dogs are apt to be very fond 
of each other. There is a story of a 
goose that was rescued by a mastiff from 
the attack of a fox, and was so grateful 
that it could not show the dog enough 
attention. It left all the other geese of 
the farm yard and staid by the dog day 
and night, accompanying him daily as 
he wandered over the farm. When the 
dog feli ill the goose never once left the 
kennel, and in its devotion would have 
starved to death if a handful of corn had 
not been brought to it every day. 


ITEMS AND INCIDENTS. 


A Paris beggar carries a placard on 
which are the words: “Do not be 
ashamed of giving me only asou; I am 
blind.” 

“TI am cured since taking Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla,” is what many thousands are 
saying. It gives renewed vitality and 
vigor. 

Mamma—I wonder what your papa is 
stamping around about. 

Little Boy—I don’t know. I didn’t go 
into his room, ’cause he acted cross. 

Mamma—Maybe he can’t find his razor. 

Little Boy—Yes, he can, ’cause I put 
it right back where he keeps it, soon as 
I got through taking up tacks. 

Adamson’s Botanic Balsam is com- 
pounded of the best concentrated ex- 
tracts of bark, roots, and gums in the 
world. Itisa safe and reliable medi- 
cine, pleasant to the taste, and cures 
coughs, colds, asthma, and croup. Price 
35 and 75 cents. Trial bottles, 10 cents. 

A teacher wants to know how to pre- 
vent his scholars from playing truant. 
One way is to have no school on circus 
day. 





When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 


Gold-headed umbrellas are coming 
into fashion. The handle is so made 
that it can be taken off. This is an im- 
provement on the old style, when the en- 
tire umbrella was taken off. 

If the Baby is cutting Teeth, 

Be sure and use that old and well-tried rem- 
edy, Mrs. Wrnstow’s SooTHING Syrup for 
children teethi It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic 
and is the best remedy for diarrhea. Twenty- 
five cents a bottle. 

Burglar (rousing the sleeping head of 
the family)—Don’t move or I'll shoot! 
Whar’s your money hid? 

Head of the Family (struck bya bright 
thought) —It’s in the pocket of my 
wife’s dress. 

Burglar—That’s all right. Ill just 
take the dress. Thanks. 





We Want Names. 

We desire to secure the addresses of 
persons suffering from throat or lung 
trouble, to whom we will send a little 
book pertaining to Angier’s Petroleum 
Emulsion, the pleasant Food-medicine. 

Anyone sending us a list of not less 
than ten names and post-office addresses 
of persons known to have stubborn 
coughs, bronchitis, weak lungs, con- 
sumption, or any wasting disease, will 
receive, free, one of Angier’s Letter 
Weighers, made of metal—useful and 
lasting—and a little book entitled ‘“As- 
trology,’’ containing a horoscope of your 
life. 

Angier Chemical Co., 4 Irvington St., 
Boston. 





Miss Washington—Did de scarlet fevah 
leabe yo’ wif ennything? Mr. John- 
sing—No, indeed, nuffin. Eben mah 
hen-house wuz stolen. 





Alnost Performed Miracles. 
Salisbury, Texas, Oct. 30, 1894. 
The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland,O. 
The bottle of Gombault’s Caustic Bal- 
sam I ordered some three months ago, 
came all right. I am liable to order 
almost any time, for lam running a 2,- 
000-acre horse ranch here, and a 480-acre 
horse farm in Cass Co., Iowa, where I 
was when I[ ordered my first trial bottle. 
My first bottle almost performed miracles. 
It took a hard calloused leg down in 5 or 
6 applications. The lump was nearly as 
large as the horse’s knee, and I put him 
in races afterward and he didn’t show 
any lameness. H. A. Burton. 





A GREAT SATISFACTION. 


How a Horse Got Even with a Brutal 
Fellow. 

A correspondent tells a story of a 
handsome black horse, so big and 
strong that he seemed hardly to feel 
the weight of the heavy delivery wagon 
with which he made the rounds of the 
neighborhood. His driver was a bruta! 
fellow, who ought to have been the 
creature driven. Blows, kicks and an- 
gry words were the only caresses he 
ever bestowed upon his steed, and these 
the horse suffered quietly for many 
a long day, till finally even his endur- 
ance gave out. 

One hot morning the man reined the 
horse in roughly by the curbstone. 
On dismounting he seemed to think 
the wagon too near, and harshly or- 
dered his steed to back, emphasizing 
the command with a cut from his whip. 
The horse backed obediently, though 
angrily, while the man, heated by his 
exertions, took off his coat, and, having 
hung it over the dashboard, disap- 
peared in the house. 

The horse waited until the driver was 
out of sight, then, looking around, he 
saw the coat hanging only a short dis- 
tance from his heels. Instantly a 
change came over him. He actually 
seemed to laugh as he lifted one foot 
and let it fly at the coat. 

Finding that he could not hit it well. 
he began to beat a regular tattoo upon 
it; first with one foot, then with the 
other, and, finally, as he grew excited, 
with both at once. 

Surely no coat ever had a more thor- 
ough dusting. Out flew note books, pa- 
pers and handkerchiefs, and rolled into 
the gutter, but the horse kept on until 
he heard a door slam, and he knew his 
master was returning. Then, with a 
final kick that sent the coat under the 
wagon, he settled sleepily down in the 
shafts and pretended to be watching 
a pair of mules that had just gone by. 

He didn’t seem to mind the slaps the 
driver gave him while picking up his 
belongings, and when he started off he 
looked up at the window and appeared 
to wink at those who had been watch- 
ing him and half wishing they could 
reward him with a peck of oats.— 








Youth’s Companion. 





RESCUED A PRESIDENT. 


Hew Lincoln Was Saved from Drowning 
as a Boy. 

However poor the Lincoln home may 
have been, it affected the new child but 
little. He was robust and active, and 
life is full of interest to the child happy 


enough to be born in the country. He 


had several companions. There was 
his sister Nancy, or Sarah—both names 
are given to her—two years his senior; 
there was a cousin of his mother, ten 
years older; Dennis Hanks, an active 
and ingenious leader in sports and mis- 
chief, and there were the neighbors’ 
boys. One of the latter, Austin Goila- 
her, still tells with pleasure how he 
hunted coons and ran the woods with 
young Lincoln, and once even saved his 
life. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Gollaher, “the story 
that I once saved Abraham Lincoln's 
life is true, but it is not correct as gen- 
erally related. 

“Abraham Lincoln and I had been go- 
ing to school together for a year or 
more, and had become greatly attached 
to each other. Then school disbanded 
on account of there being so few schol- 
urs, and we did not see each other for 
a long while. One Sunday my mother 
visited the Lincolns and I was taken 
along. Abe and I played around all day. 
Finally we concluded to cross the creek 
to hunt for some partridges young 
Lincoln had seen the day before. The 
creek was swollen by a recent rain, 
and in crossing on the narrow footing 
Abe fell in. Neither of us could swim. 
I got a long pole and held it out to Abe, 
who grabbed it. Then I pulled him 
ashore. He was alimost dead and I 
was badly scared. I rolled and pound- 
ed him in good earnest. Then I got 
him by the arms and shook him, the 
water meanwhile pouring from his 
mouth. By this means I succeeded in 
bringing him to and he was soon all 
right. 

“Then a new difficulty confronted us. 
If our mothers discovered our wet 
clothes, they would whip us. This 
we dreaded from experience, and de- 
termined to avoid. It was June; the 
sun was very warm, and we soon dried 
our clothing by spreading it on the 
rocks about us. We promised never 
to tell the story, and I never mentioned 
the incident to anyone until after Lin- 
coln’s tragic end. 

“Abraham Lincoln had a sister. Her 
name was Sallie, and she was a very 
pretty girl. She went to school when 
she could, which was not often. 

“Yes, if you must know, Sallie Lin- 
coln was my sweetheart. She was 
about my age. I loved her and claimed 
her as boys do. I suppose that was one 
reason for my warm regard for Abe. 
When the Lincoln family moved to In- 
diana I was prevented by circum- 
stances from bidding good-by to either 
of the children. And I never saw them 
again.”—McClure’s Magazine. 


SCHOOL AND CHURCH. 


—D. Lapponi, physician to the pope, 
says: “If nothing unforeseen happens, 
the holy father’s constitution is so 
sound that he may well attain his 100th 
year.” 

—Miss Frances Graham French, of 
Washington, has been detafled by the 
secretary of the interior to study the 
educational aspects of the manufactur- 
ing industries of the south. 

—Dr. Herman Weber, of London, has 
given $12,500 to the Royal College of 
Physicians to found a prize to be of- 
fered every two or three years for the 
best essay on tuberculosis. 

—Rev. Dr. John Wiley, professor of 
systematic theology in Dew theolog- 
ical seminary, Madison, N. J., died the 
other day at his home in Madison. Dr. 
Wiley was 82 years of age and held his 
place at Drew seminary since 1873. 

—It seems to be a striking compli- 
ment to fervent eloquence, or some oth- 
er peculiar power of persuasion, that 
among the conversions made by a re- 
Vivalist at Tekonsah, Mich., recently, 
were two deaf and dumb persons, man 
and wife. 

—A Capuchin friar in the south of 
France named Father Joseph has been 
in the habit of firing off a cannon to 
attract congregations. The cannon 
blew up recently, killing a man some 
distance off, and the friar was fined 200 
francs for “homicide through impru- 
dence.” 

—Mrs. Elizabeth G. Kelly, of Chicago, 
who has already endowed the Univer- 
sity of Chicago with a woman's dor- 
mitory costing $60,000, has decided to 
erect on the university campus a chapel 
to cost $100,000, to be known as the 
Kelly memorial chapel, in memory of 
ber brother. The university has no 
chapel building at present. 

—A fierce but somewhat funny war 
is waging in Pontiac, Mich., where the 
Salvation Army has its headquarters in 
the same building with a saloon, the 
former upstairs and the latter on the 
ground floor. Every man who wants a 
drink has to run the gauntlet of a line 
of pickets set out by the salvationists, 
and the incidents of the skirmishes and 
hand-to-hand conflicts are highly in- 
teresting to onlookers. 

—Rev. Minot J. Savage, since 1874 pas- 
tor of the Unitarian Church of the 
Unity, Boston, has been called to the 
Church of the Messiah, New York, as 
associate to the pastor, Rev. Robert 
Collyer, the salary to be $8,000 a year. 
Dr. Savage is a leading spirit in the 
progressive or radical body, and is presi- 
dent of its council. He has written 
many books. 





—The way of fortune is like the 
milky way in the sky, which is a num- 
ber of small stars, not seen asunder, 
but giving light together; so it is a num- 
ber of little and scarce discoverd vir- 
tues, or rather facilities and customs, 
that make men fortunate.—Bacon. 


i HERIOAN 
CONDITION 
p OwneR 


t will keep your chickens strong and healthy. Is 
will make y lay early. Worth its weight 
in for and prevents all diseases. I¢ 


AKE HENS cay 








Woreester 


Does Not Grow 
Hard or Lumpy. 








Sal 








100 PER CENT. 
STOCK INVESTMENT. 


NU-TRIO-TONE WILL PAY 100 PER CENT. 








TRADE-MARK REGISTERED. 


WRITE FOR BOOK OF ENDORSEMENTS 


fi —___1F REGULARLY ADDED TO FEED RATION OF 


HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE OR POULTRY. 


MANUFACTURED IN CHICAGO excLUSIVELY BY THE 


THORLEY Foop Co. 





For Sale! 


Second hand Double Sleigh 
and Robes at a bargain. 
Inquire at Farmer Office. 


NURSERY AGENTS 


ANTED—To take orders on 
the coming spring and summer. 
d chance for beginners and experi- 
We want your help and 
to pay liberally for it. 

Do not fai so write at once fo 


457 Blue Hill Ave., 


THE iMPRUVED 





BOSTON, MASS. 





VICTOR 


INCUBATOR 


Hatches Chickens by Steam, 
Absolutely self-regulatin. 
The simplest, most reliab! 
and cheapest first-class Hatchet 


GEO. ERTEL & CO., Quincy, LIL 


oultry Guide for | 896 . Finest 
book ever published, contains nearly 100 
pages, all printed in colors, plans for best | 
poultry houses, sure remedies and recipes 
for a!l diseases, and howto make poultry 
sand gardening pay. Sent post paid for 5c, 
a John Bauscher,Jr., box 61Freeport¢ Ill, 


FOR SALE. 


RECISTERED JERSEYS. 


Young bulls, cows, heifers, (20 ‘ 
Bull and heifer calves. 
Special offer on calves (by express, 
prepaid) from large butter produc- 
ing cows, 80 heac 
warranted free from tuberculosis. 
Please specify what you want. STouGHToN & 
BuRNHAM, Montague, Mass. 
dealers in 1st class Jerseys; choice family and 
dairy cows a specialty ; inspection solicited. 


CANADIAN HORSES. 


have lately received a new lot of 
iraft, road and business 
es, for sale or exchange, at 
Spencer’s Stable, Augusta, 




































EXCELSIOR Incubator 


Orat-clase Hatcher Rete 





Notice of Assignee of His Appointment. 
At Augusta, in the county of Kennebec, and 
Maine, the 27th day of January, 


The undersigned hereby gives notice of his 
Assignee of the estate of 
WALKER of Augusta, 
county of Kennebec, Insolvent 
has been declared an 
petition, by the Court of Insolvency 
county of Kennebec. 

E, M. THompson, Assignee. 





7 ENNEBECCOUNTY. . . Jn Probate Cour 
held at Augusta, on the fourth Monda: 

of January, 1896, 
Oscar HoLway, 
LENDALL Trrcoms, Trustees under the last 


BURY, late of Augusta, in said County, de 
ceased, having presented their first account 
as Trustees of said wil! for allowance: 


three weeks successively prior to the fourth 


Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Probate 
Court, then to be holden 
show cause, if any, why the same should not 
G. T. STEVENS, Judge. 

Howarp Owen, Register. 
ENNEBEC COUNTY...Jn Court of Pro 

bate held at Augusta, on the fourth Mon 
of January, 1896. 

On petition of Jennie L. 
diner, that she may 
name of JENNIE L. STIMPSON: : 
That notice thereof be giver 
three weeks successively prior to the fourth 
Monday of February next 
Farmer, a newspaper printec 
ersons interested may attend at a 
robate, then to be holden at Augusta, anc 
i why the prayer of said 
petition should not be granted. 


at Augusta, and 





be allowed to take the 


: Howarp OwEn, Register. 


TICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 
subscriber has been duly appointed Ad 
entnintgeees. = > outage e. a ins 
AmzEs A. CRAIG, late of Augusta, 
Kennebec, deceased, 
rtaken that trusi 
law directs: Al) 
demands against 
eceased, are desired to ex 
hibit the same for settlement; 
ed to said estate are reques' 
diate payment to 





intestate, and has unde 





NNEBEC COUNTY. .Jn Probate Court 
at Auauata, on the fourth Monday of 


A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, pu 
the last will and testament of W 
CHARLES, late of Rome, in said county, 
d , having been presented for probate: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be 
three weeks successively prior to the 
Monday of February next, in the 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in 
ersons interested may atte 

urt, then to be held at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the said instrument 
roved, approved and allowed, 
and testament of the said 

G. T. Stevens, Judge. 
Howarp OwEn, Register. 


ENNEBECCOUNTY... . In Probate Court, 
at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of 





Davin P. Krmpat and James VAN DEvEN- 
TER, Executors of the iast will and testament 
ORACE WILLIAMS, late of Augusta, 
said county, deceased, having presented their 
second account as Executors of said will for 


ORDERED, That notice thereof be 
three weeks successively, prior to the 
Monday of February next, 
Farmer, a newspaper print 
ersons interested m 


ENNEBEC COUNTY... .Jn Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the second Monday of 
January, 1896. 

NELLIE L. Perkins, Administratrix de 
bonis pon on theestate of ADELINE RANDALL, 
late of Vassalboro, in said county, deceased, 
having presented her first and final account 
of Administration of said estate for allowance: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the second 
Monday of February next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
al) persons interested may attend at a Court 
of Probate then tobe holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the same should 
not be allowed. G. T. Stevens, Judge. 

Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 12 


ENNEBEC COUNTY... .Jn Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the second Monday af 
January, 1896. 

NEvuz L. Perkins, Executrix_of the last 

ill and testament of FrepEerick C. PERKINS, 

te of Augusta, in said county, deceased, hav- 
ing presented her first and final account as 
Executrix of said will for allowance: 

ORDERED, That notiee thereof be given 
three weeks successively, prior to the second 
Monday of February next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Cow 
of Probate, then to be held at Augusta, an 
show cause, if any, why the same should not 
be allowed, G, T. Stevens, Judge. 

Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 12' 
ee gy COUNTY. ..Jn Probate Court 

at Augusta, on the second Monday of 
January, 1896. 

LENDALL TitcomB, Administrator on the 
estate of EpGar F. BRANCH, late of Belgrade. 
in said county, deceased, having petitioned 
for license to sell the following real estate of 
said deceased, for the payment of debts, etc., 
viz.: The homestead farm in said Belgrade: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three 
weeks successively prior to the second Mon- 





| day of February next, in the Maine Farmer, 
| a newspaper printed in Augusta, that al) per- 


sons interested may attend at a Proba 
Court, then to be holden at Augusta, an 
show cause, if any, why the prayer of said 
petition should not be granted. 

G. T. Stevens, Judge 


Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 12° 
TOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 
subscriber has been duly appointed 


Administrator on the estate of 

JosErH TrBeetts, late of Belgrade, 
in the County of Kennebec, deceased, intes- 
tate, and has undertaken that trust by giving 
bond as the law directs: All persons, there- 
fore, having _ demands ageing the estate of 
said deceased, are desired to exhibit the same 


for settlement; and all indebted to said estate 
are requested to make immediate payment to 
Jan. 13, 1896. 12° James TERBETTS. 


\7 OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the sub- 
Pk scriber has been duly appointed Admin- 
istrator with will annexed on the estate of 
OLIVER MORRILL, late of Mt. Vernon, 
in the County of Kennebec, deceased, tes- 
tate, and has undertaken that trust by giving 
bond asthe law directs: Al! persons, there- 
fore, having demands against the estate of 
said deceased, are desired to exhibit the 
same for settlement; and all indebted to said 
estate are requested to make immediate 
payment to HENRY GRaAy ES. 
12 





Jan. 13, 1896. 
7 ENNEBEC COUNTY In Court of Pro- 
bate held at Augusta on the second Mon- 
day of January, 1896. 
Emery 0. BEAN, Administrator on the es- 
tate of R. W. PacKArRD, late of Readfield, in 


said county.deceased, having petitioned for 
license to sell the following real estate of said 
deceased, for the payment of debts, &c., viz.: 
The homestead farm of the deceased situated 
in said Readfield : 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the second 
Monday of February next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend ata Probate 
Court, then to be held at Augusta, and show 
cause, if any, why the prayer of said petition 
should not be granted 

G. T. Stevens, Judge. 

Attest: Howarp OweEn, Jegister, 12° 





7 ENNEBEC COUNTY....Jn Probate 
Court, held at Auquata, on the second Mon- 
coy of January, 1896 


L. Crosny, Guardian of Linsprus Tur 
TLE, a person of unsound mind, of Winslow, 
in said county, having presented his account 
of Guardianship of said Ward for allowance: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the second 
Monday of February next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Probate 
Court then to be held at Augusta, and show 
cause, if any, why the same should not be 
allowed. G. T. STEVENS, Judge. 


Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 12° 


| oy COUNTY. ..Jn Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the second Monday of 
January, 1896. 


Eva A. Jackson, Executrix_of the last 
will and testament of CyRENE Firie.p, late 
of Manchester, in said county, deceased, 


having presented her first account as Execu- 
trix of said will for allowance: 

OrpERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively, prior to the second 
Monday of February next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Probate 
Court then to be held at Augusta, and show 
cause, if any, why the same should not be al- 
lowed. G. T. Stevens, Judge. 

Attest: Howarp Owen. Register. 12 


ENNEBEC COUNTY... .Jn Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the second Monday of 
January, 1896, 

Metvin 8. Hotway, Administrator with 
will annexed, on the estate of ALEXANDER 
WoopwarpD, late of Augusta, in said county 
deceased, having presented his first and final 
account of administration of said estate for 
allowance: i . 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the second 
Monday of February next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Co 
of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, an: 
show cause, if any, vy the saume_ shoul 
not be allowed. G. T. STEVENS, Juage 

Attest: Howarp Owen, Register, 1 


ENNEBEC COUNTY. .In Probate Court, 
at Augusta, on the second Monday of 
January, 1896. 

ANGELINEJ. THomPson, Executrix of thé 
last will and testament of Isaac F. Toompson, 
late of Augusta, in said county, deceased, hav- 
ing presented her first account as Executrix of 
said will for allowance: 

OrpERED, That notice thereof be giv 
three weeks saccessively prior to the secon 
Monday of February next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newepaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend ata Cours 
of bate, then to be holden at A sta, an 
show cause, if any, why the same should not 
be allowed. . T. STEVENS, Judge. 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 1 


JOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 
subscriber has been duly appointed 

Executrix of the last will and testament of 

CATHERINE J. Noon, late of Augusta, 

in the county of Kennebec, dece: , testate, 











and has undertaken that trust by giving 
bond asthe law directs: All persons, there- 
fore, having demands against the estate of 
said deceased, are desired to exhibitthe same 
for settlement: and all indebted to said es- 
tate are requested to make immediate pay- 
ment 


to ANNIE FLETCHER. 
Jan. 27, 1896. 14° 





robate then to be 
and show cause, if any, why the same should 
G. T. Stevens, Jud 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 


7 ENNEBEC COUNTY... Jn Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of 





J.T. Hopexins, Administrator on the es- 
tate of Exvizapetu L. 

in said county, - 
ing petitioned for license to sell the following 
real estate of said deceased, for the 


NOTE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 
_ 


subscriber has been duly appointed Ad- 


ministrator on the estate of 


James Braipae, late of Augusta, 


in the county of Kennebec, deceased, intestate, 
and has undertaken that trust by giving bon 
as the law directs: All persons, therefore, 
having demands against the estate of said de- 
ce: , are desired to qxnibis the same for 
settlement; and all indebted 

are requested to make immediate payment to 


yted to said estate 


Jan. 13.1896. 13* Josern H. Brivce. 





of debts, etc., viz: The homeste 
d situated on the west side of North- 
ern Avenue in said Augus’ 
That notice thereof be give 


sh if hy th > 
any, W © prayer 0 
tition abould mot be granted” ag 





OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the sub- 
scriber has been duly appointed Admin- 


istratrix on the estate of 


in the county of Kennebec, deceased, Ly | 
e 


—  f demands inst the estate of said 


desi to exhibit the e for 
or, and all call snes 


settlement ; pee all indebted to 


e immediate payment to 
RENCE. 





Attest: Howarp Owen, 


are requ 
Jan. 13,1896. 13° ExrraJd. Law 
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Ssarsaparilla 
Sense, 


Any sarsaparilla is sarsapa- 






















Ld 


rilla. True. So any tea is tea. 
But grades 
It’s 
There are 
If 


you understood sarsaparilla as 


So any flour is flour. 
differ, 
so with sarsaparilla. 


You want the best. 


grades. You want the best. 
well as you do tea and flour it 
} would be easy to determine. 
How should 


But you don't. 


you? When you are going to 
buy a commodity whose value 
» you don't know, you pick out 
an old established house to 
trade with, and trust their ex- 
perience and reputation. Do so 
when buying sarsaparilla. 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has been 
Your 
It is 
There 
are many Sarsaparillas— 


but only one Ayer’s. It 


owe 
Pe ges 


on the market 50 years. 
grandfather used Ayer’s. 


a reputable medicine. 


Sa 
Na ce 








cures, 








De ee ee 
Horse Owners!. Try 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A Safe Speedy and Positive Cure 


The Safest, Best BLISTER ever used. Takes 
the place of all liniments tor mild or severe action. 
tnd Cattle, SUPERSEDES ALL. CAUTERY 

e. 
NQ. Penne to produc teat or been. 
wy 7 to give satisfaction 





id 4 ree, or 
aid, with full directions 
escriptive circulars, 
WRENCH-WILLIAMS (O., Cleveland 0, 


¢e s 
md for 





ANNUAL STATEMENTS 
Of Insurance Companies, Represented at 
nc 


MACOMBER, FARR & CO, 


Augusta, Me. 


As made to the Insurance Commissioner of 
State of Maine, Dec. 31, 1895. 


JEtna Insurance Company, Hartford, 
Conn., Capital Paid Up in Cash, $4,000,- 
000.00. 

Assets, DECEMBER 31, 1895. 

Real Estate owned by the Com- 


pany, unincumbered....... 200,000 00 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage 
OE Perr r 36,000 00 
Stocks and Bonds owned by 
the Company, Market Value. 9,526,068 00 
Loans secured by Collaterals. . 5,600 00 
Cash in the Company’s prin- 
cipal office and in bank..... 752,512 97 
Interest due and accrued..... 687 95 
Premiums in due course of col- 
ED neeeetse rencntee vine 534,644 96 


Aggregate of all the ad- 
mitted assets of the Com- 
pany at their actual value $11,055,513 88 
LIABILITIES, DECEMBER 31, 1895. 
Net amount of Unpaid Losses 
and Claims.........s0.++. $ 398,575 19 
Amount required to. safely re- 
insure all outstanding risks. 3,077,896 78 
All other demands against the 
ompany, viz: Commissions, 
ite 166,179 81 
Total amount of liabilities, 
except Capital Stock and 


_ Net Surp 
Capital actually 


eee eer eee areeeseeesees 


3,642,651 78 


4,000,000 

3,412,862 10 
Aggregate amount of liabil- 

fife 


ties, including Net Sur- 
SDs 465 64904560000 008 $11,055,513 88 


Hartford Fire Insurance Co., Hartford, 
Conn., Capital Paid Up in Cash, $1,250,- 
000. 


Assets, Dec. 31, 1895. 
Real Estate owned by the Com- 


pany unincumbered......... $ 385,775 60 
s on Bond and Mortgage 
SEs 665000000 540enn8 1,316,000 00 
Stocks and bonds owned by the 
Company, Market Value. ... 5,341,629 00 
Loans secured by Collaterals 9,800 00 
Cash in the Company’s princi- 
al office and in Banks, an 
ash Items.......++sseeeeee 1,108,592 35 
Rents and Accrued Interest. ... 24,997 45 
miums in due course of Col- 
Ps noes ccccctacuccess ° 


1,042,418 69 


Aggregate of all the ad- 

mitted Assets of the Com- 
pany at their actual value . $9,229,213 09 

LiaBILitiges, Dec. 31, 1895. 

Net amount of unpaid Losses 
MG 0 00 0 6644s nceee $ 599,081 08 

mount uired to safely re- 
nsure all Outstanding Risks. 4,404,238 50 

lother demands against. the 

vempeny, viz: Commissions, 
OU .. wccce eee 


Total amount of Liabilities, 
except Capital Stock an 
Net Surplus... se eeesenees $5,078,319 58 
Capital actua Wy eat up in Cash 1,250,000 00 
Surplus beyond Capital........ 2,900,893 51 


te amount of Liabil- 
ties, including Net Sur- 
DD ssc i ckadieernadoows $9,229,213 09 


PP 








Phenix Insurance Company, of Hartford, 
Conn.—The Capital Stock of the Com- 
pany. Which is all Paid in, is $2,000,- 

THE 


ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE AS 









Fo.Liows. 
Cash on Hand, in Bank, and 
with Agents....... weer aue $ 612,216 99 
Brate Stocks and_ Bonds. . 5 28,875 00 
artford Bank Stocks........ 597,60000 
Miscellaneous Bank Stocks.... 405,203 00 


Corporation and Railroad Stocks 

an Ys cabal ano 2,470,685 00 
Qounty. City, and Water Bonds. 359,920 00 
Real Estat 476,917 68 


wee eee eee eee eee ee 





Items of General Helos. 


Unemployed men at St. Johns, N. F., 
are begging for work and for bread. 

Dr. G. F. Magoun, ex-president of 
Iowa College, died at Grinnell, Ia., 
Thursday. 

Evidence seems to be accumulating that 
the steamer J. W. Hawkins, which re- 
cently foundered, with Cuban insurgents, 
and supplies on board, was sunk by the 
treachery of parties on board. 

James R. Colean, the cashier who 
robbed the State bank of Fort Scott, 
Kan., of over $50,000, went into court 
and entered a plea of guilty, All but 
one indictment was dismissed. 

The only question of importance tran- 
sacted in Congress the past week was 
the passage by the Senate of the free 
coinage silver substitute for the House 
bond bill. On Tuesday the House Ways 
and Means committee refused to concur. 

After nearly ten days’ effort, the 
steamship St. Paul, that was stuck on 
the Jersey sands, was floated on Tues- 
day, and sailed away under her own 
steam to her dock in New York. She is 
apparently not damaged. 

Two ice boats loaded with pleasure- 
seekers collided on the bay at Port Rowan, 
Ont., the other afternoon, while going at 
the rate of thirty miles an hour. O. H. 
Maybee, a lawyer, and Lake Gifford, a 
barber, were fatally injured, and two 
other passengers received severe in- 
juries. 

Rev. Dr. William H. Furness, pastor 
emeritus of the First Unitarian Church 
of Philadelphia, one of the best known 
Unitarian divines in this country, and 
who was the oldest living graduate of 
Harvard College, died Thursday at his 
home. He was born in Boston on April 
20, 1802, and graduated from Harvard in 
the class of 1820. 

Chief Inspector Watts, in Boston, 
with four officers, arrested Wednesday 
night five professional crooks, two with 
burglars’ kits, and all armed with 32- 
caliber revolvers. The arrest is the most 
important made for months by the police 
department. These crooks bave prob- 
ably worked all over the country, and 
all of them have been imprisioned for 
crimes of a most serious nature. 

A terrific tornado accompanied by 

flood, occurred Thursday in North 
Queensland, attended with great des- 
truction of life and property. Many ves- 
sels are missing as a result of the storm. 
The rainfall during the tornado amount- 
ed to 26 inches, and it is estimated that 
the damage to property will amount to 
£500,000. A large number of persons 
were drowned. 
Since October, 1893, Harry M. Fowle, 
aged 26, has embezzled $47,613 from 
the Shepard & Morse Lumber company 
of Boston. Nearly all of the cash was 
obtained on checks, to which Fowle ad- 
mits having forged the signature of H. 
B. Shepard. He says that the most of 
the money was used in real estate specu- 
lations. Fowle was married about a 
year ago and has one child. 

Under the new parole law the prison 
commissioners of Massachusetts voted 
Thursday to release, on parole, George 
B. Ives of Salem, Mass., ex-assistant dist- 
rict-attorney of Essex county. He was 
sentenced, May 12, 1890, to 844 years in 
state prison for forgery and embezzle- 
ment. The greater part of his sentence 
has, therefore, been served. He is in 
the first stage of consumption, and his 
failing health determined the. prison 
commissioners in voting for his release 
on parole. The Governor and council 
approved the action of the commission- 
ers. The sentiment of the Salem peo- 
ple is divided on the question of Ives’ 
liberation. 

Mr. Elbridge A. Towle, the oldest con- 
ductor in the employ of the Boston & 
Maine railroad, and perhaps the oldest 
railway conductor in the United States, 
died suddenly, Friday night, at his resi- 
dence on Brighton St., Charlestown, 
Mass. He brought the 1.05 P. M., Port- 
land express into Union station Friday, 
and appearedin his usual good health 
and excellent spirits. After staying 
around the conductors’ rooms, talking, 








01 for an hour or two, on the general top- 


ics of the day, he started for his home. 
He spent the evening at home, and was 
about to retire when he complained of 
feeling ill, and shortly afterward ex- 
pired from heart disease. 
Five persons were killed and nearly a 
score injured, some fatally, by the ex- 
plosion of a —_ thirty-inch cylinder 
boiler at the works of the Hollidaysburg 
Iron and Nail Co., at Hollidaysburg, Pa., 
Thursday morning. The de are 
George Lane, mason, found crushed into 
a lifeless mass under the boiler; Con 
Evans, helper, fractured skull; Merrill 
Tree, aged 15 years, head ground off by 
the fly wheel. Two unknown tramps 
who had been lying near the furnace were 
buried in the ruins. The boiler was 
blown through the roof of the works, 
300 feet in mid-air, and came sailing 
down like a spent rocket, crushing 
through the roof in another department 
of the works. The entire roof was per- 
cipitated into the floor below by the 
force of the explosion, and the works 
were practically wrecked. The explo- 
sion was sufficient to rock the earth 
with the force of an earthquake near the 
works, and broke hundreds of window 
panes a quarter of a mile from the mill. 
A fierce and stubborn fire occurred in 
Philadelphia, breaking out at 3.30 Sun- 
day morning. Before it was subdued 
the Hazeltine building, seven stories 
high, and the American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society’s building, 1420 and 1422 
Chestnut street, were destroyed, and the 
dry goods store of Homer, Lebontilier & 
Co., 1412 and 1414 Chestnut street, was 
badly damaged. The rear of the Hotel 
Lafayette, which faced on Broad street, 
was damaged $75,000. The approximate 
total loss by the fire is $1,075,000, the 
greater part of which is covered by in- 
surance. The cause of the fireis not 
definitely known. The loss to the 


Loans on Collateral........... 31,700 00} American Baptist Publication Society is 
{gene on aie... tes 225,340 29 | $250,000 on stock and machinery, and 
Ra ich a ore vb s0keue de 38,c61 72} $115,000 on building. The stock is in- 
| sured for $200,000, and the building $115,- 

Total cash assets.......... $5,246,519 68/000, In the cellar of the Baptist Publi- 
aed Laanictrise. cation Society in the vaults is $300,000 

Gash Ca sy SERRE gauss 42441 00 | worth of plates of publications, and it is 
rve for Re-Insurance...... 2,479,134 84 | not known whether these are destroyed. 

Net Surplus. .......+.-e+s+0s 424,943 41 | The most serious loss to the Publication 
Wiakeh wade cade bea $5,246,519 68 Society is the destruction of the valuable 





U. S. Branch Commercial Union Assur- 
ance Co., Ltd., of London, England—In- 
corporated Sept. 28th, 1861—Commenced 
Business Oct. 1st, 1861—Commenced Busi- 
ness in ted States Jan. ist, 1871— 
Charles Sewell, Manager; Assistant 
Manager, A. H. Wray. 

Assets, Dec. 31, 1895. 

Real Estate owned by the com- 


pany, unincumbered........ $ 870,395 85 
Stocks and bonds owned by the 
company, market value...... 1.628,657 50 
Cash in the company’s principal 
office, and in bank.......... 535,922 07 
Interest due and accrued...... 23,212 48 
Premiums in due course of col- 
OEIOM. . . sccccrcccccccccecs 418,487 30 
All other assets............05 29,355 96 


Aggregate of all the admit- 
ted assets of the company 
attheir actual value...... $3,506,031 16 
LiABILitigzs, Dec. 31, 1895. 
Net amount of unpaid losses 


ino: she cath heres 290,293 19 


1,947,189 45 


129,645 77 


Total amount of liabilities 
except capital stock and 

coe esocecets $2,367,128 41 

1,138,902 75 


Aggregate amount of liabili- 
es, including net surplus.$3,506,031 16 


library of the Baptist Historical Society. 

The Constantinople correspondent of 
the United Press, telegraphing under date 
of Jan. 28, says that letters have been re- 
ceived from Marash confirming the 
stories that great slaughter occurred in 
the recent battle between the Turkish 
troops and the Armenians who had cap- 
tured and held the town of Zeitoun. The 
number of dead was very large. Twelve 
hundred wounded men have already 
reached Marash, and many more are fol- 
lowi them. Many of the wounded 
have died either in Marash or along the 
road. A number of prisioners have been 
taken to Marash. Their treatment was 
something awful. All sorts of indigni- 
ties were heaped upon them, and ina 
large number of cases they were so 
shockingly maltreated that it is impos- 
sible to publish the details. The govern- 
or of Marash has again tried to bring 
about a reconciliation between the Turks 
and the Armenians in Zeitoun, but his 
efforts have been in vain. A letter re- 
ceived in Boston, Saturday, from Marash 
in the eastern part of Turkey states that 
in the massacre near there which occurred 
on Nov. 18, between 9,000 and 10,000 
Christians were killed. 





Che Markets. 


REPORT OF WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTON 
LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
[Specially Reported for the Maine Farmer.] 
Live Srock YARDS, Feb. 4, 1896. 
At BRIGHTON. 
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J. M. Philbrook, 8 37 
E. E, Chapman, 10 15 16 
Libby Bros., 21 25 
O. O. Vittum, 1 21 


THE AGGREGATE OF LIVE STOCK AT 
WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTON YARDS. 
Cattle, 4,157; sheep, 15,392; hogs, 25,- 

748; veals, 714; horses, 627. 

MAINE STOCK AT MARKET. 

Cattle, 40; sheep, 15; 
veals, 99; horses, 67. 
CATTLE AND SHEEP EXPORTS FOR OLD 

ENGLAND. 

Shipments from Boston for the week 
were 3,180 cattle, 2,955 sheep and 16 
horses. British market depressed on 
account of excessive supply from the 
States. Top State steers, 93jc per lb., 
sinking the offal. Sheep dull and lower, 
with sales at 10!¢c, sinking the offal. 

HOW WE FOUND THE MARKET. 


The live stock trains arrived early at 
the market yards, and unloaded. Those 
who had beef cattle did not find the 
market quite up to their liking, and we 
suppose their expectations are nothing 
alarming. The best of the cattle do not 
bring 5c, live weight, at the present 
time. The lot of fancy steers owned by 
Libby Bros. had to be turned over to 
the butcher without any fixed price. 
Sales from 2\44@4\e, live weight, seems 
to cover all descriptions. 

Market is famously stocked each week 
with sheep and lambs, coming freely 
from the West, by butchers, direct from 
the great Western centres. Over 12,000 
this week from that source alone. The 
trade rules steady; no change in values. 
Some were for export. Old sheep at 
144@34¢c; lambs, 3@43{c. 

Market of hogs is ample, and we find 
best grades at 4c advance. We learn 
that Boston is the next largest pork 
packing port to.Chicago. This is some- 
thing for Boston to boast of. Western 
hogs are laid down here at 4@43{c, live 
weight; country lots at 5ijc, dressed 
weight. 

Veal calves will now gradually in- 
crease in numbers, and with increase we 
expect to find lower prices; but at the 
market to-day good prices were ob- 
tained, and dealers went away happy. 
Nothing like a little competition to the 
trade. Best lots, 6c; some at 4c. 

Notas many milch cows at market, 
and the trade liable, before the close, to 
improve. Sales at $20@$65 per head. 

In our rounds at the sale stables of 
the city we found the market good for 
the better class of horses, and we are 
told that shippers from the West went 
back satisfied with the trade. Chunks 
sell from $100@$125; draft horses, $125 
@$200, as to quality; drivers at all sorts 
of prices, from $100@$250, unless very 
fancy; common grades, $ $85. 

The supply of live poultry is limited, 
and prices steady at 100.~ 

SALES OF MAINE STOCK. 

E. E. Chapman sold 16 calves, aver- 
age 105 lbs., at 516c; 3 milch cows at 
$45; 15 sheep, average 90 lbs., at 3c per 
lb. J. M. Philbrook, 37 calves, average 
135 lbs., at 534c¢; 7 springers and 1 cow 
at $37 a head. Libby Bros., 3 springers 
at $40 each; 1 Ayrshire new milch cow 
at $42; 4 springers at $38; 16 calves, 
1810 lbs., at 534; 4 fancy steers, of 3670 
lbs., were brought in by this firm, very 
fancy Herefords; they were turned 
over to H. B. Goodnough to kill. O. O. 
Vittum & Son, 1 ox, of 2100 lbs., at 4c; 
21 calves, average 120 lbs., at 53c. 

REMARKS. 


The larger portion of cattle that comes 
to market arrives at the Watertown 
Union Market, a landing place for thou- 
sands of export cattle, sent direct from 
the West. None are now received from 
Canada, but it is probable that soon 
Canada cattle will be shipped to Boston 
for the export trade, but not to be sold 
to home butchers. It is not probable 
that many cattle will arrive from that 
source, even for export. If Boston 
butchers were dependent upon New 
England for the live stock supply, where 
would we be? But we can say, calves 
come principally from New England, 
and is now about as safe a commodity 
ascan be brought to market, particu- 
larly at this season of the year. An in- 
creased supply will begin during the 
month of March. If the average price 
on calves for the year is 5140, it is not a 
bad price to receive. 

LATE SALES AT BRIGHTON 
WEDNESDAY. 

A chance for an improvement in the 
demand for milch cows, and prices not 
particularly firm. Thompson & Hanson 
sold 14 cows and springers at $38 
@$60 per head; 5 beef oxen, aver- 
age 2300 lbs. a pair, at 4c, with $1 
per head off. W. W. Hall sold 2 
extra milch cows at $45 each; 4 cattle 
—2 weighed 3700 lbs,, and 2 weighed 
3400 Ibs., at 4c. C. D. Lewis sold 7 beef 
cows, average 1050 lIbs., at 23c, live 
weight. R. Connors sold 6 milch cows 
at $40@$50. Libby Bros. sold 10 spring- 
ers at $37.50 each; others at $35(@$45; 
2 fancy cows at $110, the pair. R. W. 
Foss & Son sold one pair of working 
oxen, live weight 3100 lbs., girthing 7 ft., 
at $125; 2 springers at $36 each. P. F. 
Litchfield sold best cows at $50@$75; 
common to fair grade, $30@$40. W. F. 
Wallace sold some good milch cows at 
$35@$50. J. S. Henry sold 2 choice 
cows at $50 each; 2 extra cows at $45; 3 
cows at $40 each. Ed. Kimball sold 3 
choice cows at $50@$60; C. W. Cheney, 
9 cows at $40@$45. 

Store Pigs—A few head at $1 25@$4 00 
a head. 


hogs, ; 
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BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Boston, Feb. 4, 1896. 

Flour and Meal—Tuesday noon— 
Trade in flour was dull, and prices 
are unchanged. We quote winter 
wheat patents at $4 10@4 60, winter 
wheat clears and straights at $3 75@4 50, 
spring wheat patents at $3 90@4 40, 
Minnesota clears and straights at $3 25 
@400. These quotations include millers’ 
and jobbers’ prices. 

Corn meal firm at 74@76c. per 
bag, and $1 80@1 85 per bbl. for choice 
kiln dried. Oatmeal firm, and we quote 
cut at $3 30@3 60, and rolled and ground 
at $2 20. Rye flour sells at 
$2 50@3 25 per bbl., as to quality, and 
graham flour from $2 25@4 per bbl. 

Grain—Trade was dull to-day, and 
prices were in favor of buyers, though 
very little changed. Corn on the track 
was sold at 373g¢ per bush, while ship- 
pers quoted from 373,@38l4c per bush 
for Chicago No 3 yellow to arrive. 

Oats were quiet, with sales of clipped 
on the track at 28@281¢c for No 1 and 
271¢@28c for No 2, with No2 white at 
27c, No3 white at 264gc and mixed at 
25\¢c per bush. Shippers were quoting 
clipped -oats to arrive at 27}4@28l¢c, 
No 2 white at 274¢c, No 3 white at 26'¢c, 
and No 2 mixed at 26c per bush. 

Millfeed—The market is steady. Bran 
is quoted at $13 75 for spring, and 
1475 for winter. Middlings at $14 for 
spring, up to $15@15 50 for winter. 
Ground wheat at $16 and_ red 
dog flour at $16 50 per ton. Win- 
ter mixed feed at $15. Cotton seed 
meal to arrive at $21 75@22. 





Hay and Straw—There is a fair de- 
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mand for choice hay, and from $18 50@19 
per ton is quoted. Fair to good sells at 
$17@18, and low grades at $13@15. Rye 
straw steady at $18@18 50, and oat straw 
at $10@10 50 per ton. 

Mutton and lambs are _ reported 
steady, with a fair demand only, and 
with quotations at: Spring lambs, 5@ 
714¢c; fancy Brightons and Eastern lambs 

8c; yearlings, 44¢@6c; muttons, 4 
@6c; veals, 6@11c, as to quality. 

Poultry is steady, with a call for choice, 
small turkeys, which bring better prices: 
Turkeys, 13@15c; fancy fresb, 16@17c: 
chickens, 10@12c; fancy fresh, 13@19c; 
fowls, 10@lic; live fowls, 10@IIc; 
chickens 10@12c; ducks, 13@l15c; geese, 
8@1I1c. 

Butter is very little changed, with the 
market rather dull: Best fresh cream- 
ery, small lots, 23@24c; Western cream- 
ery, extra, in round lots, 21@22c; first, 
18@19c; imitation creamery, 15@16c; 
factory, 12@13c; Northern dairy, 16@ 
20c; Northern creamery, 21!4@22!sc; 
Eastern creamery, extra, 21@21'¢c. 

Cheese is reported steady and firm: 
Northern, 10'44@12c; western, 10@ 
llc; twins, 11'4@l2c; sage, 12@ 
12%e. Add 4@lc for the jobbing prices. 
Liverpool is cabled at 45s 6d. 

Eggs are a little firmer, following New 
York, and prices are about ‘¢c better: 
Western, 14'44@151¢c; Michigan, 16@17c; 
limed, 12@13c; icehouse, 12@13c; Eastern 
fresh, 19@2ic; nearby, 24@26c; fancy 
hennery, 26@28c, 

Apples continue quiet: No. 1 Baldwins, 
$2 50@3; No. 1 Greenings, $2@2 50; Ben 
Davis, $2@2 75; Rome Beauties, $2 50@ 
3; Talman Sweets, $2@2 75; Bellflowers, 
$2@3. The above prices are for round 
lots. Jobbing lots and small lots bring 
more. 

The potato market continues to be re- 
ported quiet; Hebrons, 35@38c ber bu; 
rose, 33@35c: Green mountain, 30@33c; 
white, 30@33c. Sweet potatoes are 
quoted: Jersey double heads, $3.50@3.75. 


AUGUSTA CITY MARKET. 


(Corrected weekly for the Maine Farmer. ' 
WEDNESDAY, Feb. 5. 

APPLES~—$2.00@$2.50 per bbl. 

Breans—Pea beans $1 25@1 40; Yel- 
low Eyes $1 75@1 90. 

ButTrER—Ball butter 18@20c. Cream- 
ery 23@25c. 

CHEESE—Factory and domestic new 
10@12c. 

Cotton SEED MEAL—$1 05@1 10 per 
cwt. 

Eees—Fresh, 18c. per dozen. 

FLouR—St Louis $4 00@$4 50; Patent 
$4 00@$5 00. 

Grain—Corn 56c; oats 40c; barley 65c; 
Rye 75c. 

Hay—Loose $9@10; pressed $12@15. 

StRaAw—$5 50@$6.00 

HipEs AND SKINs—Cow hides. 6c 
@jc; ox hides, 2c; bulls and stags, 
le. 





- 


LIME AND CEMENT—Lime $1 10 per 
cask; cement $1 50@$1 60. 

Larp—Tierce 63,@7c; in tins, 9@ 
10c; pure compound lard, 6@6¢c. 

MEAL—Corn 50c; rye 75@80c. 

SHoRTS—$1 05@$1 10 per hundred. 

Provisions—Clear salt pork, 7c.; 
beef per side 7@9c; ham 12@144¢c; fowls, 
10@12c., spring chickens, 12@14c; tur- 
keys, 18c.; veals, 6@7c; round hog, 
5e.; spring lamb, 6'4@7c. 

PropucE—Potawtoes, 35c. per bushel; 
cabbages, Ic. per lb.; beets, 50c. bushel; 
turnips, 40c. per bush. 


PORTLAND MARKET. 


WEDNESDAY, Feb. 5. 

AppLes—Choice per bbl., $3 00@ 3 50; 
fair to good, $2 25@2 50; Baldwins, 
choice, $3 00@3 50; evaporated, 8@9c. 
per lb. 

ButTTER—20@22c. for choice family; 
creamery, 24@25c. 

Brans—Pea, $1 50@155; Yellow Eyes, 
$1 65@1 70. 

CHEESE—Maine and Vermont Factory, 
12@12\c; N. Y. Factory, 12@12'¢c. 

FLour—Superfine, $3 00@$3 30; Spring 
X and XX,$400@4 25; Roller Michigan, 
$3 75 85; St. Louis Winter Patents, 
$3 75@3 85. 

Fiso—Cod, Shore, $4 75@5 25; Scaled 
herring per box, 9%@l2c; Mackerel, 
shore, $22 00@25 00. 





Grarn—Corn, bag lots, 43c; oats, 
32c; cotton seed, car lots, 
$22 50; cotton seed, bag lots, $24 00; 


sacked bran, car lots, $14 15 00; 
sacked bran, bag lots, $16 17 00; 
middlings, car lots, $1600@17 00; mid- 
dlings, bag lots, $17@$19 00. 


Larp—Per tierce, 64gc per lb.;_ per 
tub, —; pail, 744@8c. 

Por sToEs—35@40c; sweet, $5 00. 

PrRovisions—Fowl, 11@l13c.; spring 
chickens, 14@l6c.; turkeys, 16@18c.; 


eggs, ; extra beef, $10 00; pork 
backs, $12 75@1300; clear, $12 75@ 
@13 00: hams, 9'¢c; covered, 10c. 


BANGOR PRODUCE MARKET. 


WEDNESDAY, Feb. 4. 
AppLEs—Choice strung, 4@5c per 
Ib.; choice sliced, 7@8c. - 
Brans—Yellow eyes, $1 50@$1 60 per 
bush.; hand picked pea, $1 $1 75. 
ButTrER—Best, 20@22c per Ib.; fair to 
good, 17@18c. 
Eees—Fresh laid, 22c per doz. 
CHEESE--Best factory, per lb., (new) 
10@1l1c; best dairy, per lb., (new) 10c. 
Provistons—Pork, country clear 10c. ; 
Western, 10c. Chickens, 15@20c. 
Grain—Oats, prime country, 35c. 
Hay—Best loose, $7 00@9 00. 
Corn—50c; meal, 47c. 
PotaTors—30@35c per bush. 








CHICAGO CATTLE MARKET 


Cuicaeo, Feb. 4. 
Cattle—Receipts 2500; steady ; common 
to extra steers at $3 35@4 70; stockers 
and feeders, $2 50@3 75; cows and bulls 
at $1 50@3 50; calves at $3 00@6 25; 
Texans, $2 35@3 80. 
Hogs—Receipts, 16,000; easy, 5c lower; 
heavy packing and shipping lots at $4 10 
4 35; common to choicemixed at $4 00 
430; choice assorted at $4 25@4 30; 
light, $4 00@4 30; pigs at $3 25@4 30. 


NEW YORK STOCK AND MONEY MARKET. 
New Yorks, Feb. 4. 
1 








New 4’s reg., er 
New 4's coup., 10835 
United States 2’s reg., 95 
Central Pacific 1sts, 100 
Denver & R. G. Ists, 113 
Erie 2ds, 74 
Kansas Pacific Consols, 72 
Oregon Nav. Ists, 106 
Kansas Pacific Ists 102 
Northern Pacific cons, 5s, 38 
Tired and Faint Feeling. 
Hall Quarry, Me., Jan, 4, 1896. I had 


severe headaches and a faint feeling in 
my stomach. I lost my appetite, and 
did not know what it was to feel well. 
I was advised to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
and I did so, and to-day that tired feel- 
ing is all gone, and I praise Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla very much. Miss Annie L. 
Perkins. 


Hood's Pills cure biliousness, indiges- 





tion. 


;|mot only retain, but further 


MAINE SAVINGS BANKS. 
Hon. Fremont E. Timberlake, State 


Savings Bank Examiner, made bis first | J 


annual report to the Governor and Coun- 
cil, Friday, and it covers the condition 
of the savings banks, trust companies, 
having license to do business in the 
State. 

There are under his supervision 52 
savings banks, 17 trust and banking 
companies, 33 loan and building associa- 
tions, numbering in all 102, a net gain of 
five since 1894. 

These institutions hold in the aggre- 
gate assets to the amount of $68,477,226.- 
52; they have in resources above all li- 
abilities as shown by the annual exam- 
inations, $6,581,679.44; and they pay in 
taxes to the State and municipalities, in- 
cluding taxes on the capital stock of 
trust companies, about $438,275.70 an- 
nually. 

It is a matter of congratulation that 
our State banking institutions have met 
the emergencies of the great financial 
depression of the last three years so suc- 
cessfully. While we have seen similar 
institutions in all parts of the country 
fail and pass into the hands of receivers, 
all but two within our State have with- 
stood the crisis. Not only have they 
met every liability promptly,—in most 
instances paying depositors without even 
requiring the notice provided by statute 
for the withdrawal of deposits,—but 
have increased their aggregate assets 
$5,312,444.57. 

Our banks have been unfortunate in 
some investments, and have met with 
some lesses, but the percentage of loss is 
far below that made by private investors. 
Were it possible to gather the statistics 
of an equal amount of investments made 
by the people of our State for them- 
selves, the comparison would be highly 
commendatory to the officers of our 
banks, and a strong endorsement of the 
policy of the State in its regulation and 
control of these institutions. 

The number of savings banks has 
increased during the year to 52 by the 
organization of the Kingfield Savings 
Bank at Kingfield, in Franklin county, 
March 29th, 1895. This bank commenced 
business July 23d. The number of de- 
positors has increased 4,512 and the 
amount of deposits $1,844,920.60. 

The aggregate of the reserve fund and 
undivided profits has decreased during 
the year $234,281.58. 

The amount invested in United States 
bonds has increased $3,022,000.00, while 
the State tax has decresed but $10,139.63 
during that time. 

The average balance now standing to 
the credit of depositors is $351.87 each, 
being an increase of $8.07 over 1894. 

An equal division of these funds 
among the inhabitants of the State 
would give to each individual $89.80. 

About one-fourth of the people of 
Maine are depositors in our savings 
banks. 

The total tax paid by our savings 
banks to the State during the past year 
amounts to $387,595.29, being a reduc- 
tion of $10,139.63 from that of 1894. 
This decrease is principally due to the 
increase in their holding of government 
bonds, but to some extent also to the 
effect of our present law which pro- 
vides for a reduction in the rate of tax- 
ation upon investments made within our 
State subsequent to January 1, 1893. 

Mr. Timberlake admits that the State, 
if it continues its past policy towards 
savings banks, will reduce the present 
rate of taxation to compare with the 
present low rates of interest, and thus 
increase 
these funds. 

During the past year the banks have 
paid in dividends to depositors, $2,064,- 
443.17. 

The receiver of the Orono Savings 
Bank has paid during the year two divi- 
dends of 50 and 25 percent. respectively, 
amounting to $61,658.76; he estimates 
that he can pay at least 15 per cent. 
more, making in all about 90 per cent. 
that will be received by the depositors. 

The receiver of the Richmond Savings 
Bank has paid, previous to this year, a 
dividend of 25 per cent., and a like divi- 
dend on September 2d, 1895, amounting 
in all to $42,829.64; he estimates that he 
will be able to pay 35 to 40 per cent. 
more, making about 90 per cent. that 
will be received by the depositors in this 
institution. 

Mr. Timberlake devotes a chapter to 
trust companies. The volume of busi- 
ness has largely increased during the 
year. 

There is a gain of $805,770.37 in assets, 
$155,500 in capital stock, $511,568.18 in 
deposits, $692,939.88 in loans and invest- 
ments, and $53,883.46 in the surplus and 
undivided profits over 1894. 

There are now thirty-three loan and 
building associations in the State, three 
having been added to the number during 
the year, viz: The Kennebec Loan and 
Building Association of Waterville, 
organized October 22d, 1894, commenced 
business April 10th, 1895. The Fort 
Fairfield Loan and Building Association 
of Fort Fairfield, organized February 
25th, 1895, commenced business April 
8th. The Penobscot Loan and Building 
Association of Bangor, organized July 
1st, 1895, commenced business the same 
day. 

There are in the State to-day about 
three hundred more borrowers from 
these institutions than last year, which 
shows that through their aid about three 
hundred more of our people have under- 
taken during that time to acquire and 
own their homes. They have accumu- 
lated $357,830.13 from their members for 
this purpose. 





The hearing of the Cobbosseecontee 
flowage case has been postponed to Tues- 
day, Feb. 11th, at 10 A. M. 


HOOD’S PILLS cure Liver Ills 
Indigestion, Headache, 








Biliousness, 
A pleasant laxative. All Druggists- 


FHlarried, 


In this city. Feb. 3, by Rev.C. 8. Cammings. 
Llewellyn M. Wasgatt to Miss Jennie M. 
Busha, both of Augusta. é 

In Brooksville, Jan. 20, James E. Austin to 
Miss Allura W. Grindle, both of Brooksville. 

In Boothbay. Jan. 20, George B. Brewer to 
Miss Augusta R. Farnham. : y 

In Caribou, Jan. 21, Fred A. Venning to Miss 
Rachel E. Kelley, both of Caribou. 

In Deer Isie, Jan. 22, Warren T. Powers to 
Mi-s Lucy Scott, both of Deer Isle; Jan. 15, 
Charles A. Karter of Isle au Haut, to Miss 
Anna M_ Green of Deer Isle 

In Dover, N. H., Alvin H. Bibber of Port 
land to Miss Gertie H. Prout of Harpswell. 

In East Otistield, Jan. 18, Edmund A. Brown 
to Miss Hattie Winship, both of Otisfield. 

In Ellsworth, Jan. 25, Willis A. Moore to 
Mrs. Ida_L. Blanchard, both of Ellsworth; 
an. 25,Henry Gilbert of Trenton, to Mrs. 
Annie Kennedy of Eden. 

In East Pittston, Jan. 22, John E. Marson to 
Miss Minnie A. Sullivan. 

In Ft Fairfield, Jan. 9, Max W. Bishop to 
Miss Ryelve White, both of Ft. Fairtield. 

In Glenburn, Jan. 24, Parker A. Matthews 
to Miss Annie Moody, both of Glenburn. 

In Garland, Jan. 21, Charles L. Millett to 
Miss Bernice M. McCoombs 

In Kent’s Hill, Jan. 23, Charles H. Cooperof 
Portland to Miss Clara Imogen Blackman; 
Jan. 25, Prof. Walter E. Russell of Gorham to 
Miss Winnifred P. Stone. 

In Norridgewock, Jan. 26, Charles E. Bige- 
low to Miss Olive 8. Woodcock, both of Nor- 
ridgewock. 

In Portland, Jan. 29, Albert W. Eustis to 
Miss Ida V. Wood; Jan. 29, Thomas W. 

yles to Miss Sarah M. Dunning of Portland; 
Jan. 27, Clyde C. Potter of Fredericton, N. B., 
to Miss Althea B. Kimball of West Milan, N. 
H.; Jan. 29, Charles 8. Fowler to Miss Ida E. 
Reed. both of Portland. 

In Rochester, N. H., Jan. 13, Edward E. 
Allen of Sanford to Miss Belle Weston of 
Kezar Falls. 

In Skowhegan, Jan, 28, Mark W. Savage to 
Miss Nellie Berryman, both of Skowhegan. 

In St. George, Jan. 24, Albert G. Clark of 
Detroit, Mich., to Miss Grace A. Clark of St. 
George. 

In South Paris. Jan. 25, William Adna Bar- 
rows of Paris to Mrs. Lietta J. Robinson of 
South Paris. 

In Saco, Jan. 24, Francis Murphy to Miss 
Mary E. Tarr; Jan. 25, Frank E. Laney to 
Miss Minnie E. Robinson. 








In Swanville, Jan. 27, Warren. Murry to 
Miss Adeline Hustus, both of Frankfort. 

In Searsport, Jan. 27, George Roscoe Brier 
of Beifast to Miss Katie Colcord Cunningham 
of Searsport. 

In Troy. Jan. 21, Robert M. Knight to Miss 
Daisy A. Gerry, both of Troy. 

In Thomaston, Jan. 22, Ralph Hafford 
Blackington of Rocklan4 to Miss Jessie Lee, 
daughter of the late Isaac H. Burkett of 
Thomaston. 

In West Sumner, Jan. 9, Isaac J. Smith of 
Whitman, Mass., to MissClara May Thomas of 
Sumner. 

In West Peru, Jan. 22, Jas. C. Abbott of 
Rumford to Miss Mary F. Dorr of Peru. 


Died. 


In this city, Jan. 31, Mrs. Lydia F. Cottle, 
aged 60 years, 10 months. 

In Albion, Jan. 28, Mrs. Mary Freeman, 
wife of James 8. Morrill, aged 85 years. 

In Aurora, Jan. 24, Edna S.,twin daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Henry A. Rowe, aged 5 mos. 

In Bath, Jan. 28, Katharine Alice, infant 
donghter of John M. and Annie M. Young 
aged 3 weeks; Jan. 29, Mrs. Effie M., wife o 
Capt. Samuel 8. Kimball, aged 30 years, 8 
months; Jan. 26,John E.,son of John and 
Flora Wilson, aged 8 months; Jan. 31, John 
Barry. aged 63 years. 

In brownfield, Jan. 25, Alonzo B. Bailey of 
Bridgton. aged 53 years: Jan. 23, Mrs. Maria 
Day, aged about 30 years. 

In rwick, Jan. 19, Mrs. Sarah Moore, 
agp 71 years. - 

n Belfast. Jan. 26, Mrs. Sopbia R., widow of 
John 8. Caldwell, aged 72 years, 

In Bangor, Jan. 26, James 8S. Woodman, 

ed 78 years, 5 months; Jan. 29, Mrs. Mary 

ason, aged 89 years, 9 months. 
_ In Biddeford, Jan. 30, Erastus Abbott, aged 
59 years; Jan. 28, James Andrews, aged 77 
years. 

In Brewer, Jan. 2%, Mrs. Sarah, wife of H. 
A. Bennett, aged 36 years, 6 months; Jan. 22, 
Miss Hattie Crawford, aged 20 years. 

In Benton, Jan. 18, Mrs. Lizzie, wife of Fred 
Mason, aged 42 years. 

In Boston, Mass., Jan. 17, Mrs. Maxemelia 
S., wife of Manasseh S. Hovey, a native of 
Deer Isle, Me., and formerly of Rockland, 
Me., aged 76 years. The remains were taken 
to Rockland for burial; Jan. 23, Miss Mary E. 
Warren of Belfast, Me., aged 25 years, 2 mos. 

In Canton, Jan. 19, John French. 

In Canaan, Jan. 26, L. G. Lord, aged 69 yrs. 

In Clinton, Jan, 16, Mrs. Louisa H. Whitten, 
aged 62 years. 

n Dover, Jan. 28, Mrs. Ellen N., wife of 
Charles Palmer, aged 54 years, 9 months; 
Jan. 25, Mrs. Mary E., wife of George H. Rob- 
inson, aged 43 years, 5 months; Jan. 23, Tim- 
othy H. Ring. ed 78 years. 

In Deer Isle, Jan. 19, Mrs. Belle Eaton, aged 
19 years; Jan. 20, Richard Howard, aged 70 
years. 

In Dedham, Jan. 22, George G. Richardson, 
M. D., aged 57_years, 6 months, 

In Deering, Jan. 30, Thomas D. Penn, aged 
76 years. 

In Dayton, Jan. 30, Cyrus Hill, aged 74 yrs. 

In Everett, Mass., Jan. 19, Mrs. Florence, 
wife of Albert Martin, and daughter of Capt. 
A. B. Babb, formerly of Rockland, Me. The 
remains were taken to Rockland for burial. 

In Eddington, Jan. 27, Isabel Richardson, 
aged 60 years. 

n Embden, Jan, 24, John W. Morin, aged 
92 years, 1v months. 

In Ellsworth, Jan. 25, Thomas Victor, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Campbell, aged 1 
year, 4 months. 

In Eastport, Jan. 24, Effie May, only daugh- 
ter of E. M. and M. J. Savage, aged 20 years, 1 
month ; Jan. 26, John Clarence, only son of 
John C. and Martha O. Anderson, aged 2 
years, 2 months; Jan. 22, Warren Brown, 
aged 73 years, 11 months. 

in Fresno, Cal., Jan. 24, Mrs. Angelina J. 
Knox, daughter of the late Col. Watson Berry 
of Belfast, Me., aged 76 years. 

In Fort Fairfield, Jan. 28, infant son of 
David Gray. | 

lu Friendship, Jan. 25, Mrs. Jane Geyer, 

ed 72 years, 10 months. 

n Franklin, Jan. 20, Deacon Edward De- 

ck, aged 59 years, 10 months, 

In Farmington, Jan, 27, Maud J., daughter 
of Nathaniel and Lida E. Luce, aged 1 year, 
8 months. 

In Georgetown, Jan. 25, Mrs. Mary J. Oliver, 
widow of the late Washington Oliver, aged 
77 years. : 

In Gorham, Jan. 29, Mrs. Fannie E. Blake, 
wife of G. H. Griffin. 

In Guilford, Jan. 25, A.J. Harmon, aged 51 


ears. 
In Gardiner, Jan. 29, Henry D. Wakefield, 
aged 75 years. 

In Islesboro, Jan, 23, Mrs. Mary, widow of 
the late Capt. Benj. Hatch. ones 67 years. 

In Littleton, Jan. 22, William Henderson, 

ed 82 years, 4 months. 

n Lewiston, Jan, 30, Mrs. Susan H. Thomp- 
son, formerly of Madrid, aged 82 years, 4 mos. 

In Mexico, Jan. 21, Mrs. Elmira Richards, 

ed 91 years, 4 months. 3 

n North Orland, Jan. 20, Frank H. White, 

ed 38 years. é 
= North Troy, Jan. 21, Dennis Estes, aged 
44 years. 

In New Bedford, Mass, Jan. 25, James E. 
Oliver, formerly of Portland, Me., aged 57 
years, 9 months. ai 

In North Windham, Jan. 26, Willis Brown 
Nason, aged 5 years, 9 months, only son of 
LeRoy B. and Lottie H. Nason. 

Iu North Raymond, Jan. 27, 
Spiller, aged 61 years, 

In Oakdale, Deering, Jan. 29, William F. 
Todd, aged 49 years, 9 months. 

In Portland, Jan. 28, Mrs. Nancy Howard, 
widow of the late Abiezer 8. Freeman, aged 
94 years, 10 months, formerly of Minot; Jan. 
27, Mrs. Eliza, wife of Hugh McGowan, aged 
53 years; Jan. 28, Francis R., son of Robert 
and Ann Kilfeder, aged 29 years, 5 months; 
Jan. 28, Mrs. Amanda E., wife of Thomas F. 
Simpson, aged 56 years, 1 month; Jan. 30, 
Willian H. H. Hatch ; aged 83 years. 

In Penobscot, Jan. 27,5. N. Mitchell, aged 
57 years, 3 months. 

In Perry, Jan. 27, Perez H. Johnson, aged 
68 years, 10 months. r 

In Pittston, Jan. 27, Wm. Alonzo Knights, 
aged 61 years, 7 months. 

In Phillips, Jan. 22, Stephen Kempton, aged 
81 years; Jan. 22, Mrs. Phebe Cushman, aged 
87 years; Jan. 25, Florence Agnes, youngest 
child of Mr. and Mrs. George Brown, aged 1 
year, 11 months. 

in Peaks Island, Jan. 27, Ethel Pearl, only 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. P. H. Randall, aged 
1 year, 9 months. 

in Richmond, Jan. 24, Herbert R. Baker, 

ed 21 years. , 

n Searsmont, Jan. 22, Miss Emma 8. Briggs, 
formerly of Belfast, aged 40 years, 2 months. 

In South Portland, Jan. 22. Mary A., daugh- 
ter of Wm. H. and Addie L. Manchester, aged 
14 years, 3 months. 











“4 


Mrs. Esther 


In Sangerville, Jan. 25, Mrs. Hannah P. 
Lane, aged 81 years. . 
In South Waterboro, Jan. 23, Mrs. Alice 


Hamilton, aged 22 years. : 
In Thomaston, Jan. 23, Mrs. Elzira_ H., 
widow of the late Edward Singer, aged 48 


years. 

In Unity, Jan. 26, Richard P. Murch, aged 
94 years, 1 month. 

In West Bethel, Jan. 23, Mrs. Hannah Wat- 
son, aged about 70 years. 

In West Kennebunk, Jan. 29, Thos. J. Rod- 
lon, aged 89 years, 8 months. 

In Waldo, Jan. 26, Mrs. Harriet Wentworth, 

ed 65 years, 7 months. 

n West Rockport, Jan. 28, Capt. D. P. 
Andrews, aged 63 years. ‘ 

In Webb's Mills, Jan. 15, Mrs. Lucinda, 
widow of Wm. Jackson of Naples, aged 62 


years. 
. In West Duluth, Minn., Jan. 17, Leyan L. 
Marble, formerly of Farmington, Me., aged 
43 years. 

In Welchville, Jan. 22, Geo. W. Staples. 





As many as 1500 are said to have been 
killed in Aintab, East Turkey. In Giur- 
ium, a town two days’ journey from 
Hadjin, 1000 Christians are said to have 
been massacred, while 200 little children 





AN IDEAL HARROW. 





BY HENRY STEWARr. 
It would be strange indeed jf all 
sons could agree upon the same 


And in regard to that most meal 
work of the farm, harrowing, it ma a 
thought not unreasonable that pe 
writers should miss some point th i 
pears conspicously to others. | consid” 
harrowing to be the most important aa 


of the preparation of the land fo; 
inasmuch as it completes the work 
plow. And I consider that the best ha- 
row is that one that will pulverize —a 
break up the soil after the plow — 
that—ia some instances and fo; os 

uses—will act as a substitute for - 
plow, leaving a sufficient depth of ms : 
low soil for the seed to germinate . 


Crops 
Of the 


and 


And I have always been an advocate e 
deep sowing, even of such smal! Seeds g 
grass and clover, believirg that tj, “ 

is 


depth of soil is a surety agaiast fai 


lure g 
the seeding, by any dry time _< 


SUCCEEding 
it, soon after the seed has been sown on 
before the rvots have gota firm hold op 
the soil. ‘ 

Harrowing is not a mere smovthing of 


the surface, leaving the under sv)! lumpy 
and full of holes and spaces between the 
furrow slices, and any harrow that mere. 
ly does this smoothing, or a mere cutting 
of the surface, or simply scratches jt ¥ 
not the kind of implement that the farp. 
er wants, or that should be recommend. 
ed to him by writers whose opin 
accepted in the way of advice. But try. 
harrowing must consist of the br aking 
of all the surface clods; the cutting «4 
the furrow slices to a sufficient dept 
make a perfect seed bed; the settling oy 
the soil together to make it compact 
turning and mixing the soil so that seed 
sown is covered equally and completely 
and cutting every inch of the surface jy 
this way. Animplement that does this 
answers more than one purpose, it {ip 
ishes the work of the plow, and in ad. 
dition to this, by its very thorough work. 
ing of the soil it sifts as it were the weeds 
from the svil, especially the small young 
ones, and leaves them helpless so that ay 
hours’ exposure kills them. And evey 
those that may be still covered by the 
soil, are so effectively separated from it 
that they perish. And thus the farmer 
has his work done in the most perfect 
manner, and as well has such an excel. 
lent finish on his land as to give it a pleas. 
ing appearance. It is quite true that 
there are several harrows made that 
will put the finish on the land, but like 
the white sepulchre, when you look 
under the surface, the imperfections ar 
very apparent. 

Now let us take what I call a perfect 
harrow, and study its work. We havea 
plowed field, plowed as it should be, 
turned evenly in depth with straight fur. 
rows if possible—but as such work as 
this is not often seen we will suppose 
there are uneven places, cloddy furrow 
slices, balks, and such common imper- 
fections in the work. And we put an 
“ACME” pulverizing Harrow on the 
land in either case. The first thing we 
notice is that the flat crushing spurs in 
the front shave off and crush the rough, 
uneven places, break down the slices, fill 
the hollows, level the surface, and the 
sharp curved coulters, like small, long 
ploughshares following, cut into the soil, 
and turn it, leaving small furrows, as ifa 
number of small plows in a gang had 
passed over the land. And on whatever 
soil this is done these coulters bury them- 
selves in the soil and leave a seed bed, 
finely pulverized and mellow, quite deep 
enough to take in the seed, and afford 
room for the young roots to spread in 
and find ample food. And when the 
farmer has spent a lot of money for ferti 


DS are 


lizers he will be pleased to see how every 
square inch of the soil, down to as deep 
as he may wish—and as deeply as this 
machine is prepared and especially in 
tended for, gets its equal share of the 
plant food provided for the crops. And 
if the plowing has been done in the most 


perfect manner, or if it has not, the work 
is done all the same, and the perfect 
adaption of the harrow to its work really 
overcomes the imperfection of the plow 


ing and remedies the errors of it to a 
great extent. 
To secure this end and purpose, tle 


“ACME” Pulverizing Harrow has a lift 
ing lever by means of which the angle of 
the coulters is altered, instantly chang 
ing the action of the coulters and forcing 
them deeper or shallower into the soil. 
This point is too often overlooked by 
writers who describe their farm work 
and doubtless by many farmers who have 
not studied the action of this harrow es- 
pecially in clay land. The perfection of 
an implement, indeed, to a great extent 
depends upon its adaption to all kinds 
of soil, so that its use may be universal, 
and this is one cf the good points of this 
harrow. 

I have walked miles and miles behind 
the “ACME” Pulverizing Harrow, and 
have closely watched and studied its 
manner of working, and I must say that 
much of what I have learned and known 
of the culture of the land and the pre 
paration of it for the seed, and the 
growth of plants, has been the result of 
work with this implement. Just as ms 
work with the plow has taught me what 
good plowing is and must be. And this 
study has given mea firm belief thats 
part of the study of the young men # 
the agricultural colleges should be just 
in the same way, behind the best imple 
ments that can be procured for the work 
to be done. And this should be done 
while other scientific education is not 
be left undone. In fact the study of the 
work of a perfect implement, made 0 
scientific principles, is nothing less that 
a scientific one. 

Agriculture is passing through a crisis, 
and changes are impending. These ca? 
only happen in the way of better wor 
and more intensive culture, thus growilf 
better crops at less cost on less surface 
And the means for this most certain’! 
consist to a very great extent in the * 
lection and use of the most perfect |= 
plements. It is no use giving food to # 
animal that cannot digest it. And equa’ 
ly it will be useless to give costly food to 
the crops in the form of fertilizers, \™ 
less, the very best implements are use 
to prepare the soil, so that the food may 
be properly digested and fitted for the 
plants. And it may be said most truly, 
that while the plow is not to be slighteé 
in the least, the harrow is to be studieé 
even more as the implement by whicb 
the digestive ability of the seil fr 
food is to be most perfected and stim’ 
lated. 





MAINE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE 


A two days farmers’ institute will be 
held in Town Hall, Union, on Tuesdal 
and Wednesday, Feb. 18th and 19th, 1° 
Programme. 
Tuesday, 1.30 P.M. “Dairy form ant 
Breeding,” Llustrated by the use of cow 
upon the stage, by Prof. G. M. Gow ell ¢ 
Orono; 7.30 P. M. “Dairy Foods 42 
Feeding,” by F. S. Adams of Bowdoi®. — 
Wednesday, 10.00 A. M. “Dairy Pr 
pects,” by Secretary McKeen; !.9” © 


M. “Dairy Methods,” by Ernest Hitch 
cock of Pittsford, Vt.; 7.30 P. M. a 
Methods of handling milk and cream” 
the farm or the creamery, by Prof. ” 
well. ’ py Kem 
Exhibit of Dairy aT y Gos 


dall & Whitney, and A. L. & 
Co. Exhibit of — bé sampled 
scored by Prof. Gowell. ; 
Public cordially invited. Good mus* 
at evening meetings. od fot 
Institutes have also been arrange). 
Thursday, Feb. 20th at Topsham; 


day, Feb. 2ist at E. Poland; Saturday 





were thrown into the river. 


Feb. 22d at Turner Center. 
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hes your buildiags insured? See e 
torial in spother column. 
eo 
A corre pondent of an exchange f 
corres 

1 cows two bushels of potatoes a 
oe , day, and feelingly inquires wh 
made ther bloat. 

Colorado, still bidding for populatic 
furnished more of the present populati 
f Kansas than all of New England wi 
“ many fold greater population. Thc 
Westerners are uneasy in their pursi 
of wealth. - 


The State Grange committee of C 
jfornia, in accordance with the instr 
tion of the order to organize a hor 
reading circle specially referring to t 
affairs of rural life in its business re 


tions, has prepared, @ “Rural Study f 


California.” - 

Generally, it is safe to say that pota 
and bone fertilizers are best adapted 
fruits, and they are generally understo 
to be more lasting in their effects th 
most other commercial fertilizers; t' 

tash can most readily be procured ai 
applied ia the form of muriate of potas 


Mr. F. J. Gerry who has for eight yea 
een successfully running a creamery 
Garland is arranging to establish one 
Dexter. The location is a good one f 
the business in question, and such ; 
enterprise well handled cannot fail to | 
asuccess, 

The deficit of the great Atlantic E 
position is $29,806.31. This amour 
however, does not include the loss su 
tained by stockholders, bondholders ar 
therailroads. It is the amount that w 
be lost by the holders of the floatii 
claims. The show was too big a thi 
for one of the Southern States to attem] 





Dr. Thwing most truthfully says th 
“work magnifies and ignorance mir 
nizes man,” and the definition of wo 
in this connection is that line of acti 
which tends to develop the man. It 
this kind of work that makes the Grang 


popular in communities and so val 
ble to the farmers. Any organizati: 
that will help to magnify the farm 
and his calling ought to be popular. 


It was determined at the recent mee 
ing of the Illinois State Board of Agr 
culture that an exhibitor who shows i 
any live-stock class without competitic 
vill be awarded only first money. 
or more entries from the same exhibit 
vill not be considered competition. A 
least two exhibitors must contribut 
tatries to a ring before the second cas 
prize will be paid. 


Tw 


We spoke last fall of the new metho 
of shredding corn stalks in preparatio 
foruse as stock fodder. Testimony i 
now coming in from the corn growin 
States where the shredder has been usec 
all of it endorsing the method in th 
highest terms. In some of the interio 
States where the hay crop was serious! 
cut off by drought, this shredded fodde 
is being baled and sold in the cities t 
take the place of hay. 


Sweden is one of the countries we hea 
but little about, and yet within the las 
20 years she has made the most wonde 
ful progress in dairy matters perhap 
ee The government took hok 

© matter, appointed commissioner 
“established free dairy schools—witl 
Me result that to-day that conntry ha 

England and France of thei 
markets, and taken possesion o 

markets of the world, excepting thi 
“unity and Canada. 


OW 


The Yorkshire college at Leeds, Eng 
devoted tu agricultural science 
Deltas men te farmers, an aver 
toe - anes of 66, and in the examin 
having : farmers were succes ful, Or 
Pappy with distinction. Five 

and nine pupils attended dairy 


Mstruct; 
— How many farmers would 
“a Such courses in any New England 


- —— had nine last winter, New 
ithe Pshire four at its dairy course, and 
T States a little better. 


The a 
c . tos 
“ncensus of opinion over a sys 


omy, as expressed by 
farmers at a Pomona 
may be set down as good prac- 
e farm i grangers as well: ‘‘Make 
Me, net'een its fullest extent self-support- 
ettilizer, ns in feed for the stock but in 
bed or ferigr thesoll. Buy just enough 
ney in ‘izar to make up any defic 

the home supply, and then only 


here 
° there isa pretty good assurance 
aking it pay.” 


©m of farm econ 
e Piscataquig 
: embly. 
ice for oth 


The ] —_— 
nates ine enti and hard fought out 
ment » Connecticut over the govern- 


Mechanical edi aid of agricultural and 
hat State a ucation is finally over. In 
» Yale ; © grant of 1862 was given 
* Sater the Storrs Agricultural 
established by State aid, and 
rther grants of 1887 and 1890 
they were turned over to 
nd the curriculum changed 
te course. The people of the 
hat the seated, through its legislature, 
Yal ginal grant be transferred 
© to Storrs, and it was so 
right on resisted, and the questiox 
’ cme to a commission, 
ition in ne on has recently rendered a 
Vor of Storrs. 


*hoo] Was 
hen the fy 
re Made 
hig ‘chool, a 
da College 





